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S  I  R, 

T  TAKE  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  letting  you 
A  know,  how  much  I  have  fuffered  by  the  perufal 
of  yopr  travels,  and  I  think  it  necellary  to  make  this 
declaration  public.  I  have  a  very  cogent  reafon  for 
fo  doing.  They,  in  many  places,  contain  errors,  and, 
1  will  venture  to  lay,  a  poifon,  which,  under  your 
name,  will  have  a  rapid  circulation;  and  to  which  we 
cannot  be  too  hafty  in  applying  an  antidote. 

Apoifon  !  You  may  frart  at  the  expredion  ;  but  I 
can  neither  fupprefs  or  foften  it,  as  it  is  fo  precifely 
chara&eriftic  of  your  opinions  refpeding  the  Quakers,, 
the  Negroes,  and  the  People. 

In  vilifying  the  Quakers,  you  may  prevent  the  good 
effe&s  of  their  pious  example.  In  refufmg  the  name 
of  men  to  the  Negroes,  you  give  your  fa  nidi  on  to  the 
treating  them  like  beads  of  burthen,  if  not  to  the 
fpilling  of  their  blood  ;  and  you  hinder  the  cffefts  of 
that  philofophical  commotion,  which  will  no  doubt 
procure  their  general  emancipation.  In  making  the 
People  contemptible,  you  invite  their  oppreffors 
to  rivet  their  chains.  Thefe  are  matters  of  o-reut 

b 


" 


importance.- - They  will  juftify  me  to  the  pub¬ 

lic,  for  having  taken  up  my  pen  in  fo  precipitate  a 
manner;  they  will  juftify  me,  even  in  your  eyes, 
for  having  ufed  it  againft  yourfelf :  your  reafon  will 
undoubtedly  plead  for  me,  in  oppofition  to  your  feel¬ 
ings,  and  you  will  pardon  me  for  having  publilhed 
truths,  perhaps  difagreeable  ones  for  you,  when  I 
fhall  have  convinced  you,  that  they  are  of  public  uti¬ 
lity,  and  not  to  be  fuppreffed.  Amicus  Plato  fed  magis 
arnica  veritas .  This  Ihould  be  the  motto  of  every 
writer  who  has  really  the  public  good  at  heart. 

I  do  not  mean,  in  this  place,  to  criticife  your  book 
throughout. — Let  the  journalifts  point  out  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  your  ftile. — My  bufinefs  is  to  obviate  the  mif- 
chievous  tendency  of  your  work,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  elegance  of  the  language.  I  Ihould, 
indeed,  have  been  better  pleafed,  if  you  had  not 
fhewn  fo  much  uneafinefs  about  getting  a  bad  fupper, 
or  fo  much  pleafure  from  having  made  a  good  one  ; 
and  could  have  difpenfed  with  the  exad  detail  you 
have  given  us  of  every  dilh  ;  for  it  is  not  the  journal 
of  an  Apicius,  but  that  of  a  philofopher  and  ftatef- 
man  which  we  expeft  to  read,  when  we  fee  the 
name  of  the  author  of  La  Felicite  Publique *  in  the 
title  page. — I  Ihould  have  been  better  pleafed  if  your 
obfervations  had  not  been  confined  to  taverns,  and  if 
you  had  not  facrificed  our  American  friends  to  the 

pleafure  of  making  jefts. - Alas  !  what  will  be 

the  opinion  of  thole  whom  you  have  thus  offended, 
when  they  read  your  book — and  how  can  we  expert 
a  friendly  reception  from  them,  when  they  find  their 
fecrets  betrayed,  and  the  unreferved  effufions  of  the 
heart  ridiculed  by  a  man  decorated  with  fo  many  ti¬ 
tles  ?  What  confidence  will  they  now  place  in  an  ob- 
fcure  Frenchman  ?  On  his  firft  approach,  the  Ame- 
can  will  exclaim — are  you  alfo  come  to  fpy  out  our 
follies,  and  publifh  them  to  Europe  ? 

*  An  excellent  treatife,  (allowing  for  a  few  errors,)  attributed  to  the 
Marquis  de  Chatellux,  and  which  I  have  commended  in  fcveral  of 
my  writings. 


It  would  have  been  fatisfaclory  to  have  feen  more 
penetration  in  your  enquiries  concerning  the  effects 
of  the  different  political  conftitutions  of  America. — 
I  could  have  wilhed  for  fome  account  of  the  number 
of  criminals  ;  of  the  crimes  which  are  mold  frequent; 
of  the  difference  of  morals  in  the  cities,  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  the  newly  fettled  parts  ;  of  the' hate  of 
the  finances,  &c.  and  I  ihould  alfo  have  been  better 
pleafed,  if,  inflead  of  railing  at  democracies,  you  had 

lummed  up  grievances  and  well  attefled  faffs. - 

But  this  is  not  a  proper  place  for  the  difculhon  of 
thefe  interefling  fubjedts. 

The  principal  charges,  I  bring  againfl  you,  may 
be  reduced  to  three  : 

I.  You  have  calumniated  and  ridiculed  the  refpeet- 
able  feft  of  Quakers. 

II.  You  have  vilified  the  Negroes. 

III.  You  have  vilified  Mankind  and  the  People. 

Thefe  are  the  three  general  charges  againfl  you, 

which  I  now  lay  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Public. — 
After  having  difcuffed  them,  I  ihall  add  fome  reflec¬ 
tions  on  feveral  other  fubjecls  you  have  treated  of, 
which  appear  to  me  equally  fufceptible  of  cenfure. 

In  making  this  examination,  I  ihall,  firff  of  all, 
quote  your  opinions  and  affertions,  and  then  endea¬ 
vour  to  refute  them. 

I  begin  with  the  article  concerning  the  Quakers. 


Vindication  of  the  Quakers. 


‘  Inflead  of  their  company,  we  had  that  of  Mr. 
c  Benezet,  an  old  Quaker,  whole  fhort  flature,  and 
‘  low,  mean  figure,  formed  a  perfect  contrail  to  Mr. 
‘  Pendleton’s.  This  Mr.  Benezet  may  be  looked  on 
c  rather  as  a  model  of  what  the  Quakers  ought  to 
e  be  than  as  a  fpecirnen  of  what  they  are. — As  his 
*  only  objeft  was  the  good  of  others,  his  charity 
‘  and  generofity  made  him  greatly  refpefted  in  thofe 
‘  more  happy  times,  when  a  citizen  derived  all  his 
1  honor  from  his  virtues.  Now  the  din  of  arms  has 
'  drowned  the  fighs  of  charity,  and  the  love  of  our 


fellow  creatures  yields  to  patriotifm.  Yet  Mr.  Bene- 
zet  Hill  continues  in  the  practice  of  doing  good.  He 
came  to  get  fome  information  from  me,  on  the  means 
lately  found  out  in  France,  of  reftoring  drowned  per- 
fons  to  life.  I  promifed,  not  only  to  fend  him  an 
account  of  the  methods  ufed  in  thofe  cafes,  when  I 
returned  to  Newport,  but  alfo  to  procure  him  one 
of  the  boxes  which  our  government  has  ordered  to 
be  placed  at  every  fea-port  town.  We  foon  got  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  ;  and,  fpeaking  of  the  misfortunes  of 
war,  he  faid  to  me, — My  Friend,  I  know  thou  art  a 
man  of  letters,  and  a  member  of  the  French  academy. 
Several  good  things  have  lately  been  writen  by  men 
of  letters  ;  they  have  attacked  errors  and  prejudices, 
and  efpecially  intolerance  :  Will  not  they  try  to 
give  men  a  diftafte  for  war,  and  make  them  live  to¬ 
gether  like  friends  and  brethren  ?  Thou  art  right, 
laid  I,  in  expeding  fomething  from  the  progrefs  of 
philofophical  knowledge.  Several  adive  hands  are 
now  at  work  upon  the  great  edifice  of  public  good ; 
but  it  will  be  to  no  purpofe  for  them  to  finifh  any 
part  of  it,  while  the  foundation  is  wanting,  and 
this  foundation  is,  as  thou  haft  faid,  a  general 
peace.  As  to  intolerance  and  perfecution,  it  is  true, 
that  thofe  two  enemies  of  mankind  are  not  yet  fuf- 
ficiently  char  ed  down  •  but  let  me  whifper  a  word 
in  thy  ear,  the  full  meaning  of  which  thou  wilt  not 
perhaps  comprehend,  though  thou  art  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  French  language.  They  are  no 
longer  fajhhnable ;  and,  I  fhould  even  think,  they 
were  nearly  out  of  date ,  were  it  not  for  fome  little 
matters  thou  art  unacquainted  with  :  which  is,  that 
thofe  who  attack  them  are  fometimes  imprifoned, 
while  their  defenders  are  rewarded  with  livings  of 
an  Hundred  thoufand  livreo  a  year.  An  hundred 
thoufand  livres  a  year  !  cries  Benezet,  why,  with 
that  they  might  build  hofpitals,  and  fet  up  manu¬ 
factories ;  and,  to  be  fure,  that’s  what  they  do  with 
their  money.  No,  my  friend,  faid  I,  perfecution 
mail  be  paid  for;  and  yet,  I  muft  fay,  the  pay  is 
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*  but  mean,  and  the  higheft  price  given  by  the  richefl 
4  perfecutor,  is  no  more  than  one  thouland,  or 
4  twelve  hundred  livres  a  year,  to  foine  fatirical  poets, 

4  or  writers  of  journals,  who  are  enemies  to  lite- 
4  rature,  and  whole  works  are  much  read,  tho’  they 
4  have  but  a  dull  fale.  Friend,  fays  the  Quaker  to 
4  me,  this  perfecution  is  a  ftrange  thing;  I  can  hard- 
4  Iv  believe  what  has  happened  to  myfelf.  My  fa- 
4  ther  was  a  Frenchman  born,  and  fo  am  I.  It  is 
4  now  about  fixty  years  fince  he  was  obliged  to  feek 
4  an  afylum  in  England,  carrying  with  him  his  cliil- 
4  dren,  the  only  trealures  which  he  could  lave  in  his 
4  misfortunes.  Juftice,  or  what  is  called  fo  in  thy 
4  country,  had  him  hung  in  effigy,  becaufe  he  ex- 
4  plained  the  Gofpel  in  a  different  way  from  your 
4  priefts.  The  Englilh  clergy  gave  my  father  but  lit- 
4  tie  more  latisfadion,  fo  that  he  wilhed  to  get  away 
4  from  all  hierarchy,  and  came  to  fettle  in  this  coun- 
e  try,  where  I  have  lived  very  happily  until  the 
4  breaking  out  of  the  war.  I  have  long  lince  forgot- 
4  ten  all  the  perfections  my  family  have  undergone. 
4  I  love  thy  nation,  becaufe  it  is  a  mild  and  a  feeling 
4  one  ;  and  for  thee,  my  friend,  1  know  thou  dolt 
4  every  thing  in  thy  power  to  ferve  thy  fellow 
4  creatures.  When  thou  returned  to  Europe,  get  thy 
4  brethren  to  affilt  thee  : — and  let  me  now  recom- 
4  mend  our  friends  in  Rhode-Ifland  to  thy  attention. 
4  He  then  named  all  the  Quakers  who  live  in  that 
4  date,  and  are  pretty  numerous  ;  and  recommended 
4  them  to  my  care.  At  parting,  he  alked  leave  to 
4  fend  me  fome  pamphlets  of  his  own  manufacturing, 
4  written  chiefly  in  defence  of  his  fed.  I  allured  him, 
4  it  would  give  me  great  pleaf'ure  to  read  them  ;  and  he 
4  did  not  fail  to  fend  them  next  morning. 

4  Of  whatever  fed  a  man,  glowing  with  zeal  and 
4  love  for  his  fellow  creatures,  may  be,  he  is  moll 
4  undoubtedly  a  refpedable  being  ;  but,  I  confefs,  I 
4  cannot  bettow  on  this  fed  in  general,  the  elteem 
4  which  fome  individuals  of  it  are  entitled  to.  The 
4  law,  which  many  of  them  follow,  of  not  faying 


4  you,  nor  fir,  is  far  from  giving  them  an  air  of  plainnefs 
4  or  candor.  It  is  perhaps  to  make  np  for  this  clown- 
4  ifhnefs,  that  they  often  fpeak  in  a  whining,  injinuat- 
4  ing  tone,  which  is  perfectly  jefuitical.  Their  con- 
c  dud  too,  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  their  language. 
4  Concealing  their  indifference  for  the  public  good,  im- 
4  tier  the  appearance  of  religion,  they  are  fparing 

*  of  blood,  it  is  true,  and  efpecially  of  their  own  ;  they 

*  are  mere  fharpers  at  cheating  both  parties  out  of 
4  their  money,  and  that  without  a  blufh,  or  the  lead: 

*  regard  to  what  may  be  thought  of  them.  It  is  a 
4  received  maxim  in  trade,  that  they  are  not  to  be 

*  trufted.  This  opinion  is  a  juft  one,  and  time  will 
4  more  and  more  fhew  the  propriety  of  it. 

(  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  en- 
4  thuliafm  in  its  decline ;  for  hypocrify  is  the  only 
4  fubftitute  that  can  be  found  for  it.  This  monfter, 
4  fo  w7ell  known  in  Europe,  gains  but  too  much  ground 
4  in  every  religious  fed. 

‘  On  Sunday,  the  ioth,  I  determined  to  take  a  turn 
4  thro ’  the  churches,  and  fludy  the  different  modes  of  wor- 
4  fhip.  Unfortunately  for  me,  the  feveral  feds,  who 
4  agree  in  nothing  elfe,  have  fixed  on  the  fame  hour  for 

*  affembling  their  congregations  ;  fo  that  I  could  only  go 
4  to  the  Quaker’s  meeting-houfe  in  the  morning,  and  to,, 
e  the  church  of  England  in  the  afternoon.  The  Oua- 
4  ker’s  meeting  is  a  fquare  room,  in  every  part  of  which, 

4  and  parallel  to  the  four  walls,  are  benches  and 
4  defies,  fo  that  they  fit  oppofite  to  one  another  ; 

4  without  altar  or  pulpit  to  fix  their  attention.  When 
4  they  are  met,  fome  one  of  their  elders  makes  an  ex- 
4  tempore  prayer,  juft  what  comes  into  his  head  ;  they 
4  are  then  filent,  ’till  fome  man  or  woman  is  infpired, 

4  and  gets  up  to  fpeak.  Travellers  muft  be  believed 
4  on  their  words,  let  the  account  they  give  be  ever 
4  fo  extraordinary.  Like  Ariofto,  I  fhall  relate  pro- 
4  digies — diro  maraviglia.  It  is  neverthelefs  true, 

4  that  a  woman  held  her  tongue  juft  as  I  came  in.  A 

*  man  took  her  place,  and  fpoke  like  a  blockhead  on  in - 
4  iernal  grace,  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit ,  and  all  the 


. 


*  other  tenets  of  his feft,  which  he  had  over  and  over  again , 

‘  without  attempting  to  explain  any  thing.  He  at 
4  length  got  to  the  end  of  his  fermon,  to  the  great 
4  joy  of  his  brethren  and  filters,  who  all  appeared 
4  abfent  and  tired  out.  After  feven  or  eight  minutes 
filence,  an  old  man  got  on  his  knees,  and  retailed 
us  out  a  very  infpid  prayer,  after  which  they  broke 
up  the  meeting. 

4  On  leaving  this  gloomy  and  clownifij  meeting,  the 
fervice  of  the  church  of  England,  with  the  mufic 
and  ornaments,  feemed  like  an  opera.  An  handfome 
pulpit,  placed  before  a  fine  organ,  a  well-dreffed 
minifler  in  the  pulpit,  reading,  fpeaking,  and  Ting¬ 
ing,  with  a  grace  perfectly  theatrical ;  the  young 
4  women,  from  the  pit  and  boxes ,  joining  him  with 
4  their  melodious  voices;  a  foft  and  agreeable  Tinging, 
4  interrupted  by  Tome  excellent  airs  on  the  organ  ; 
4  all  this,  compared  to  the  worfhip  oftheQuakers,  Ana- 
4  baptifts,and  Prelbyterians, feemed  rather  a  little  Para - 
4  diie,  than  the  road  to  Paradife.  However, by  reflecting 
4  on  fo  many  different  fefts,  Tome  of  whom  are  rigid,  and 
4  Tome  trifling,  but  every  one  imperious  and  narrow, 
4  one  is  lead  to  believe,  that  all  mankind  read  the 
4  great  book  of  nature,  as  *  Montauciel  read  his  own  ; 
4  where,  for  uvous  etes  unblanc  bee ” — he  always  read, 
44  trompette  bleffeed 9  It  is  a  thoufand  to  one  that  he 
4  gueffes  the  meaning  of  a  fingle  line,  as  he  cannot 
4  even  fpell  ;  but  fhould  Tuch  an  one  come  to  you  for 
4  a  Alliance,  give  him  none.  You  had  better  leave 
4  him  to  enjoy  his  miftake,  than  cut  one  another’s 
4  throats.’ 

This  is  the  molt  violent  attack  in  your  travels  a- 
gainft  the  Quakers.  In  other  parts  you  have  leveral 
things  againft  them,  but  none  worth  mentioning. 

Before  entering  into  the  particulars  which  the  ex- 

Montauciel  is  the  name  of  an  ignorant  foldier,  one  of  the  charafters 
in  the  Delerter,  a  comic  opera.  He  engages  the  Deferter  to  teach  him  to 
lead.  He  gets  a  bit  of  paper  in  his  hand,  on  which  the  words,  nous  etes  un 
blunc  bee ,  are  written,  and  on  fpelling  the  letters,  he  makes  out  trompette 
blcjjee.  The  Deferter  lhews  him  his  miftake,  and  the  word  blanc  bee 
(fimpleton)  becomes  the  fource  of  altercation. 


animation  of  your  fatire  requires,  I  {hall  make  bold 
to  afk  you,  Sir,  what  fa6ts,  books,  or  men,  have 
authorised  you  to  condemn  this  fe£t  fo  haftily  ?  Have 
you  known  a  great  number,  or  the  generality  of 
Quakers  ?  Have  you  lived  a  long  time  in  habits  of  in¬ 
timacy  with  them?  Can  you  form  a  judgment  of 
them  all,  and  know  the  worth  of  the  whole  fociety, 
from  having  been  at  one  or  two  of  their  meetings  ? 
or  from  having  converfed  with  one  or  two  of  them  in 
a  hafty  manner  ?  or  from  having  been  introduced  to 
one  who  did  not  think  fit  to  look  at  you  ?  When  you 
went  into  that  religious  meeting,  where  you  formed 
a  judgment  of  the  difcourfe,  or  prayer  which  you 
heard,  were  you  in  a  proper  ftate  of  mind  for  the 
iincere  inveftigation  of  truth  ?  Had  you  no  prejudices 
againft  the  Quakers  ?  and  your  theatrical  knowledge 
too,  which  brought  ridicule  into  your  head,  this  ridi¬ 
cule  which  is  fo  powerful  an  argument  for  a  French 
Man ;  did  not  this  fame  knowledge  fpread  a  veil  over 
your  mind — Have  you  not  been  prejudiced  againfi  the 
Quakers  by  Voltaire,  who  has  by  turns  praifed  them, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  them  appear  ridiculous, 
though  he  knew  but  little  of  them  ?  And  indeed, 
who  would  not  at  firft  fight,  regard  your  teftimony 
as  fufpicious,  and  your  judgment  as  partial,  on  con- 
ftdering  your  moral  and  religious  opinions,  your  cha- 
radter  of  academician,  foldier  and  man  of  quality,  that 
three  fold  character,  which  this  fociety  fo  juftly 
deteft. 

And  why  have  you,  in  forming  a  judgment  of 
them,  abandoned  thofe  principles  by  which  our  judg¬ 
ment  lhould  ever  be  directed — W e  have  no  right  to 
cenfure  any  one,  unlefs  we  have  either  ourfelves  de¬ 
tected  him  violating  the  laws  of  honour  and  probity, 
or  upon  the  authentic  and  impartial  teftimony  of 
others  on  his  crime.  Vague  reports  ought  never  to 
have  any  weight. 

To  condemn  a  whole  body  of  men  at  once,  a  foci¬ 
ety  of  long  {landing,  to  accufe  them  of  cheating,  of 
felfifhnefs,  and  hypocrify,  requires  a  feries  of  well 
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•-melted  fi&s,  the  truth  of  which  is  of  the  greater 
confequence  as  the  charges  are  ferious,  and  involve 
lo  many  people  m  them. 

1  hus,  ihould  any  one  charge  the  Catholics  with  hav- 

daSf'ee£P^r: ^.eCUt.^rS.,theymiShtProveitbytlieirAutos- 
T  n  th<rlr  mclulfltlon^  SaInt  Bartholomew’s  day,  the 
rilh  maffacre,  &c.  To  prove  that  the  Puritans  of 
former  times  were  perfecutors,  we  need  only  men- 
tion  the  tragical  fcenes  which  were  aided  during;  the 
revolution  oh 650  in  England,  and  the  persecutions 
they  excited  in  the  new  world.— To  prove  me  ambi¬ 
tious,  intriguing  and  perfecting  fpirit  of  the  Tefuits 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  their  unceafmg  manoeuvres 
in  England  and  France,  the  deftruiftion  of  Port-Roy- 
al>  and  ?ae  many  lettres  de  cachet,  which  they  have 
made  ufe  of  to  deftroy,  in  lecret  prifons,  a  crowd  of 
violins,  whofe  only  fault  was  a  different  way  of 
thinking—  Thefe  are  facts  well  attefted. 

But  have  you,  Sir,  any  fuch  fafts  to  allege  againft 
the  Quakers !  not  a  lingle  one— So  far  from  that 

you  produce  none  but  what  are  in  their  favour _ For 

I  fnall  nowand  then  have  the  fatisfaftion  of  making 
ufe  of  your  own  words  to  refute  you. 

But  it  is  becaufe  you  bring  no  pofitive  charge  of 
any  crime  againft  the  Quakers ;  it  is  becaufe  you 
judge  them  only  by  hear-lay  and  vague  reports,  that 
I  conclude  you  have  no  proof  of  the  vices  and  crimes 
you  reproach  them  with  ;  and  that  your  judgment  of 
them  is  unjuft.  0 

I  will  not,  however,  confine  myfelf  to  this  general 
method  of  reafoning,  but  will  follow  you  ftep  by  ftep — 

I  believe  your  reflections  on  the  Quakers  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  three  principle  heads  •  they  affecft 
Either  their  moral  and  private  conduct. 

Their  religious  tenets, 

Or  their  civil  principles — 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  Ihew  how  unjuftly  you  have 
treated  them  in  thefe  three  different  refpedts. 

Of  the  moral  and  private  conducto/ //^Quakers, 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  many  Ouakers  in  Lon- 
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cion — I  have  endeavoured  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  principles,  and  have  looked  on  it  as  my  duty  to 
pay  them  the  following  public  tribute  of  efteem,  in  a 
work,  ''  written  at  a  time  when  I  wifhed  to  lerve  my 
countrymen,  by  giving  them  a  faithful  account  of  that 
Iiland,  which  deferves  our  imitation,  rather  than  our 
jealouly  ;  in  a  work,  wherein,  as  a  writer  of  a  foreign 
journal  has  well  obferved,  my  defign  was  to  intro¬ 
duce  good  principles  in  an  Englifh  drefs.  f 

4  Simplicity,  candor  and  honefty,  characterized 
4  their  words  and  actions  ;  they  were  not  full  of  pro- 
4  felfions,  but  fincere ;  they  were  notpoliihed,  buthu- 
4  mane  ;  they  had  no  wit — none  of  that  wit  fo  eflential 
4  in  France,  and  which  there  fupplies  the  place  of  eve- 
4  ry  thing  elfe  ;  but  they  pdfelted  good  fenfe,  found 
4  judgments,  upright  hearts  and  honed:  fouls ;  in  a 
4  word,  if  I  were  to  feek  for  fociety,  it  Ihould  be  a- 
*  mongft  the  Quakers  ;  if  I  fought  for  amufement,  I 
4  would  have  recourfe  to  my  own  countrymen — And 
4  their  women  too,  I  lliall  be  afked,  what  can  be  faid 
4  of  them  ?  They  are  juft  what  women  ihould  be  eve- 
4  ry  where,  faithful  to  their  huibands,  affe&ionate  to 
4  their  children,  careful  and  frugal  in  their  domeftic 
4  economy,  plain  in  their  drefs,  $  and  above  all,  they 
4  are  neither  folicitous  to  pleafe  any  other  individu- 
4  al,  nor  to  attraft  the  public  attention.  As  they 
4  make  no  outward  fhew,  they  pay  a  greater  regard 
4  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds — This  fimplicity 
4  of  manners  is  yet  obfervable  in  fome  other  coun- 
4  tries ;  the  Arabs,  for  example,  even  now,  follow 

*  See  Vol.  2nd.  No.  4,  Page  196,  of  the  Journal  du  Licee  de  Lon- 
dres,  ou  Tableau  des  Sciences  &  des  Arts,  a  Work  publifhed  in  England 

in  1784,  by  the  Author  of  this  book. 

+  See  No.  11,  of  the  Correfpondence  Literaire  Secrette,  for  1785,  a 
foreign  Publication,  which  is  not  fpoilt  by  the  Pen  of  the  Cenfor  Royal, 
and  contains  many  interefting  anecdotes  and  linking  Articles,  favourable 
to  the  caufe  of  humanity. 

§  I  fhould  have  add<  d,  well  informed  in  the  principles  of  morality  and 
religion.  I  knew  a  young  woman  of  thi* * * §  fociety,  who  polTefled  a  won¬ 
derful  folidity  of  thought  and  firmnefs  of  charafter  ;  I  have  fecn  few 
countenances  in  which  morality  was  fo  ftrongly  marked.  It  was  owing 
in  her,  to  an  internal  convincement  ;  to  that  convincemcnt,  which  is  the 
effefl  of  the  xnoft  ferious  enquiry. 


the  lame  wandering  lives  as  the  fir  ft  Patriarchs.  It 
‘  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  fuch  manners  as 
‘  thefe  are  productive  of  domeftic  economy,  the  hap- 
<  pinefs  of  families,  and  public  virtues — But  we  have 
‘  renounced  them,  difeafed  unhappy  wretches  as  we 

*  are,  with  all  our  civilization  and  politenefs — And  yet 

*  what  man  amongft  us  is  happy,  but  he  who  has  the 
'  courage  to  live  as  nature  directs,  as  the  good  of 
‘  part  ages  have  lived,  who  are  fo  politely  ridiculed 

by  the  wits  of  the  prefent  day — Si  ad  naturam  vives, 
‘  fays  Seneca,  nunquam  eris  pauper,  fi  ad  opinionem 

*  nunquam  dives— If  thy  life  is  regulated  by  nature, 
‘  fays  Seneca,  thou  wilt  never  be  poor,  if  by  the  opi- 
i  nions  of  others,  thou  wilt  never  be  rich.’ 

I  have  not  the  prefumption  to  fuppofe  that  my 
fingle  tellimony  will  be  preferred  to  yours — But 
how  many  others  *  could  I  bring  in  fupport  of  my 
own.  I  ihall  feiect  one,  which  is  linking  and  de- 
cifive  ;  it  is  that  of  the  fentimental  author  of  the 
American  farmer’s  letters — You  as  well  as  myfelf, 
are  perfonally  acquainted  with  him,  and  you  know 
too,  that  his  candor,  goodnefsof  heart,  and  dilpofiti- 
on,  entitle  him  to  our  confidence  ;  I  am  united  to 
him  by  the  tendered;  ties  of  friendlhip,  and  a  great 
fimilarity  of  fentiment ;  but,  I  mean  not  to  be  fway- 
ed  by  friendfhip,  while  I  am  conlidering  the  weight 


*  See  1’  Hiflorie  de  I’  EflablifTement  des  Europiens  dans  les  Indes,  at 
the  article  Pennfylvania. 

See  alfo  the  tranflation  of  the  Pennfylvania  Farmer’s  letters  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  North- America ;  an  excellent  work  (of  a  different  nature 
from  St.  John  de  Crevecceur’s)  which  was  publifhed  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  in  America  by  Mr.  Dickinfon,  who  was  a  principal  chaiafter  in 
the  revolution,  and  lately  Prefident  of  the  Council  of  Pennfylvania.  We 
owe  the  tranflation  of  this  work  to  the  celebrated  Turgot,  who  had  a 
high  opinion  of  it  :  It  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1769,  and  although  it 
contained  many  important  political  truths,  yet  no  impreflion  was  made 
by  it. 

See  further  on  this  fubjeft,  the  following  works. 

A  fmall  Pamphlet  by  Anthony  Benezet,  on  the  fettlementof  the  Qua¬ 
kers  in  America.  A  Sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Priellly,  on  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  trade. 

Several  of  the  articles  in  Voltaire’s  Queflions  on  the  Encyclopedia. 

Some  confiderations  on  the  Teft-Law  of  Pennfylvania,  by  an  Author 
«f  great  merit,  who  is  no  Quaker, 


which  is  due  to  his  teffimony.  He  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  America,  and  lived  with  Quakers ;  he  has 
been  intimate  with  them,  has  attended  to,  and  ma¬ 
turely  confidered  their  behaviour  in  civil  life,  and 
his  opinion  of  them  is  wholly  different  from  yoursf — 
With  what  warmth  does  he  praife  the  fimple  and  cor¬ 
dial  hofpitality  he  met  with  in  their  houfes,  and  the 
peace  and  happinefs  which  reigned  there — “Every 
thing  there  is  done  in  Jilence ,  and  with  cheerfulnefs ’* 
How  does  he  praife  the  good  fenfe,  the  fagacity, 
the  temperance,  the  foftnels  and  the  education  of 
their  women.  ‘  They  are  generally,  fays  he,  fhining 
*  without  being  ihowy,  folid  without  pedantry,  the 
c  enemies  of  levity,  trifles  and  affectation  ;  from  rea- 
€  ding  good  books  in  their  early  youth,  their  conver- 
(  fation  is  more  intereffing  than  is  often  met  with, 
c  and  they  acquire  a  foundation  of  folid  learning, 

<  which  has  often  furprifed  me — They  are  remarka- 

<  ble,  not  only  for  the  flmplicity  of  their  drefs,  but 
6  alfo  for  the  extreme  neatnefs  of  their  houfes,  and  of 
(  every  thing  about  them — Silence  and  modefty,  a 
c  peculiar  manner  of  ordering  their  fervants  and  in- 
i  feriors,  an  uniform,  tranquil  behaviour,  feem  tocon^ 

<  ffitute  the  general  character  of  thefe  good  people.’ 

And  who  has  not  read  his  intereffing  vifit  to  the 
botanifl  Bartram,  the  affetfing  anecdote  of  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  Warner  Mifflin’s  Negro,  and  the  account 
of  his  bold  errand  to  general  Howe  ?  who  has  not 
eagerly  feized  on  all  thofe  recitals  which  paint  fo 
well  the  very  foul  of  the  Quakers,  and  lay  open  their 
principles  to  us  ?  What  reader  fo  frozen-hearted  as 
not  to  be  moved,  affedled,  tranfported  into  America, 
in  raptures  with  the  patriarchal  life  ?  What  reader 
but  will  indulge  himielf  in  thefe  delightful  reveries, 
and  with  to  become,  like  them,  good,  fimple,  and  the 
child  of  nature  ?  What  reader,  in  a  word,  but  has 
felt  himfelf  inclined  to  refpedf  them  as  the  moff  mo¬ 
ral,  edifying  and  pious,  of  all  religious  fedls  ? 

F  See  the  American  Farmer’s  Letters,  Vol,  ift.  from  page  137,  to 
29.7,  jnd  the  anecdote  in  the  Preface. 
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And  you,  Sir,  wifli  to  deftroy  this  enchantment — 
By  your  filence  you  contradid  all  I  have  faid.  Cruel 
man  !  If  it  was  an  illufion,  how  could  you  wifli  to  un¬ 
deceive  us  ?  It  was  dear  to  us,  as  it  ferved  to  in- 
creafe  the  confolation  of  the  good,  and  the  remorfe  of 
the  wicked — But  no,  it  is  no  illufion — they  are  truths, 
they  are  fads,  which  you  arc  combating  ;  you  who 
have  feen  America  only  in  her  camps,  ainidfl:  the  din 
of  arms,  and  in  one  of  thofe  violent  revolutions, 
where  man,  thrown  out  of  his  fphere,  is  no  longer 
himfelf,  and  can  neither  form  a  right  judgment  of 
things,  nor  is  he  a  proper  fubjed  for  the  judgment 
of  others ;  you  who  have  obtained  your  knowledge 
of  America  only  by  flying  through  it,  by  (lopping  at 
taverns,  and  perhaps  now  and  then  going  to  a  ball,  or 
rea-party  ;  you,  to  contradid  a  native  of  America, 
a  farmer  who  gives  his  opinion,  after  twenty-five 
years  of  obfervations,  made  at  his  leifure  in  the  midft 
of  peace,  confidence  and  friendlbip  ! 

And  what  are  the  weapons  you  make  ufe  of?  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  national  prejudices.  You  have  no  fads 
on  your  fide,  and  this  relpedable  man  has  many  ; 
they  are  well  authenticated,  and  the  names  he  men¬ 
tions  well  known.  He  quotes  a  Benezct,  a  Mifflin,  a 
Bartram,  and  you,  with  all  your  talking  of  hypocrites 
and  cheats,  you  name  nobody.  How  then  can  we  give 
credit  to  your  aflertions? 

In  my  opinion  you  deferve  a  very  fevere  reproof 
for  fuch  condud — When  one  author  attacks  the  fen- 
timents  of  another,  he  fnould  quote  him,  name  him, 
and  appeal  to  the  public  decifion  :  Nothing  but  the 
defpicable  charader  of  our  opponent  can  excufe  fuch 
an  omiflion — Now,  you  have  publiflied  opinions  and 
aflertions,  diredly  in  contradidion  to  thofe  of  St.  John 
de  Crevecocur,  and  you  have  not  faid  a  Angle  fyllable 
of  him,  nor  of  his  book  ;  a  book  too  which  has  enga¬ 
ged  the  public  attention,  and  yet  you  have  read  it. — 
You  well  know  how  much  the  author  is  efteemed  in 
America,  and  you  yourfelf  have  exprefl'ed  your  perfon- 
al  eifeem  for  him.  Since  you  attack,  not  merely 


his  opinions,  but  his  narrations  and  his  fafrs ;  com¬ 
mon  politenefs,  attention  and  refpeft  for  the  public, 
did  then,  and  ftill  do,  require,  that  you  give  your 
reafons  for  not  mentioning  him,  and  for  differing 
from  him  in  fentiment. 

Who  then  fhall  we  give  credit  to,  concerning  the 
Quakers  ?  to  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur,or  to  the  Marquis 
de  Chatellux  ?  one  praifes,  the  other  traduces  them  : 
thefe  are  queftions  I  have  often  heard,  and  wh?ch 
you  ought  to  have  prevented  ;  but  by  not  mentioning 
this  author’s  name,  nor  his  book,  you  have  th  own 
the  public  into  a  ftate  of  uncertainty  on  thefe  points. 

I  know  very  well,  that  this  treacherous,  jei’uitical 
filence,  which  Academicians  and  men  of  the  world 
are  fo  well  acquainted  with,  is  honored  with  the 
name  of  confideration  and  refpe<5l.  The  means  of 
ruining  a  public  chara&er,  by  general  remarks,  or  by 
not  faying  any  thing  at  all  of  him,  is  a  fecret  many 
are  well  acquainted  with  ;  but  believe  me,  this  cow¬ 
ardly  pra&ice  of  our  literary  ariftocracy,  in  no- wife 
becomes  you.  The  motto  of  every  honeft  writer 
lliould  be,  When  I  attack  any  one ,  I  do  it  from  motives 
of  duty ,  and  do  it  openly . 

The  public  cannot  long  remain  in  the  ftate  of  un¬ 
certainty  you  have  thrown  them  into,  if  they  will  but 
attend  to  the  arguments  I  have  already  brought  to 
controvert  your  opinions,  and  to  thofe  I  fhall  here¬ 
after  produce.  1  he  difference  in  your  manner  of 
writing  is  againft  you.  If  I  were  even  unacquainted 
with  St.  John  de  Crevecceur,  if  1  had  not  been  on 
the  moft  intimate  footing  with  him,  1  could  give  my 
judgment  after  having  read  over  both  your  books  • 
his  is  a  work  of  the  heart,  your’s  ihews  that  you 
have  a  great  deal  of  wit;  but  Republicans,  pure 
moralifts,  fuch  as  the  Quakers,  mud  be  judged  by 
the  heart ;  their  reputation  will  receive  no  fhock 
from  all  the  art  you  have  made  ufeof  to  injure  them. 

I  fhall  now  begin  to  follow  you  ftep  by  ftep. 

The  law  which  you  fay,  many  of  them  obferve, 
of  faying  neither  Tow,  nor  Sir,  is  far  from  giving  them 
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an  air  of  fimplicity  and  candor.  This  is  not  the  cu¬ 
ff  om  of  many ,  but  of  all  the  fociety. 

You  ipeak  of  an  air ,  as  if  the  Quakers  affumed 
any  ait's  ;  as  if  their  plainnefs  was  but  affectation. 
They  are  much  above  it ;  the  plainnefs  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  confifts  in  renouncing  thofe  empty  forms,  thole 
ridiculous  compliments  and  talhionable  fallhoods  which 
French  politenefs  requires*  it  is  on  this  plainnefs  the 
Quakers  value  themfelves  ;  they  do  not  tell  a  ftranger 
that  they  are  charmed  to  fee  him  •  they  keep  lilence  at 
the  firft  interview,  and  wait  for  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a  judgment ;  they  do  not  fqueeze  the  hand  of 
a  man  whom  they  defpife  ;  they  do  not  bow  to  a  fine  fuit 
of  clothes,  a  crofs,  or  a  red  or  blue  ribband  ;  they  do 
not  pay  court  to  a  minifter,  who  is  detefted  by  the 
nation — If  they  thee  and  thou  every  body,  it  is  be- 
caufe  they  believe  all  men  are  equal  •  are  not  thefe 
fufficient  realons  for  a  Philofopher  ? 

The  undaunted  manner  in  which  they  have  flip- 
ported  this  cuftom  at  court,  and  at  the  bar '  that 
boldnefs  which  has  conftrained  thole  in  authority  to 
give  way  to  them,  will  not  even  this  entitle  them  to 
your  praife  ?  For  admitting  with  you,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  fay  you  or  thou  to  a  fingle 
perfon,  yet  it  muff  be  of  importance,  to  have  a  cha¬ 
racter,  and  to  poffefs  a  degree  of  firmnefs,  of  that 
unlhaken  firmnefs,  which  is  fo  hateful  to  oppreffors, 
becaufe  they  dread  the  confequences  of  it ;  and,  it 
matters  not,  that  this  firmnefs  appears  in  fmall  things, 
and  trifling  circumffances  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
it  will  be  called  forth  with  greater  energy,  on  more 
important  occafions.  Now,  the  perfections  which 
the  Quakers  have  undergone,  for  not  giving  up  their 
Thee  and  Thou,  Ihew  a  greatnefs  of  character,  and  of 
confequence  a  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  mankind, 
which  they  have  ever  fuftained,  when  their  civil  or 
religious  principles  have  been  attacked  by  govern¬ 
ment.  But  after  all,  as  to  this  cuftoin  of  theirs,  which 
you  find  fo  much  fault  with,  let  us  fee  whether  they 
or  the  men  of  the  world  are  in  the  right  :  flnce  Tou 
takes  in  feveral  perfons,  why  make  ule  of  it  to  one 


only  ?  adulation  fird  invented  this  corrupt  practice, 
and  pride  and  bafenefs  of  foul  have  brought  it  into 
general  ufe  :  The  Quakers  wilh  to  redore  the  cuftoms 
of- propriety, and  what  objections  can  you  make  to  them  ? 
inuft  they  limp  becaufe  you  are  not  ftrong  enough  to 
walk  upright  ? 

If  our  felf-conceited  literati,  and  would-be  philofo- 
phers,  had  really  any  philofophy  about  them,  would 
not  they  imitate  the  Quakers?  Would  they  not  re¬ 
nounce  thofe  mean  ceremonies, which  ihow  the  flavilh- 
nefs  and  falfhood  of  mankind?  W^ould  they  not  in- 
Head  of  ridiculing  the  Quakers,  endeavour,  like  them 
to  exalt  human  nature,  and  compel  the  great  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  lowed:  of  their  fellow  creatures  is  their 
equal :  This  was  the  conduft  of  Diogenes,  the  hero 
of  our  Academicians,  whole  example  however  they 
will  not  follow  ;  Diogenes  in  this  refpeft  added  like  a 
true  Quaker,  that  is  to  lay,  like  a  wife  man,  who  knew 
the  dignity  of  man,  and  the  infignificancy  of  thofe 
didinftions  which  we  meet  with  in  civil  life. 

And  I  would  be  glad  to  know  too,  what  meaning 
you  affix  to  the  word  candor ,  which  you  fay  the 
Quakers  make  ufe  of  as  a  blind?  To  have  candor ,  is 
to  Ipeak  unrefervedly  from  the  very  heart,  which 
mud  be  pure  for  fuch  a  purpofe — To  have  candor 
is  to  fpeak  what  you  think,  and  to  p&y  the  drifted 
attention  to  truth.  This  is  the  general  charafter  of  the 
Quakers,  and  it  is  a  charafter  they  have  obtained  by 
the  facrifice  of  their  lives. 

But  you  think  very  differently ;  for  you  charge  them 
with  a  whining,  infmuating  tone ,  which  is  perfectly  jefu - 
itical ;  you  fay  too,  that  their  conduct  is  quite  of  a  piece. 
Horrid  and  falfe  comparifon  !  what  do  we  mean  by  a 
Jefuit?  a  deceiver,  with  the  air  of  candor,  an  art¬ 
ful  hypocrite,  one  who  is  ambitious  and  plotting,  un¬ 
der  the  appearance  of  renouncing  honors  and  riches  ; 
a  tyrant  with  an  air  of  foftnefs,  fubjeftion  and  polite- 
nefs,  and  one  who  pretends  to  be  humane,  and  yet 
is  wholly  given  to  felfilhnefs. 

The  Jeluits  were  inflamed  with  a  defire  of  domi¬ 
neering  over  the  confciences  of  men,  that  they  might 
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rule  kingdoms,  open  prifons  by  their  nod,  and  bul'y 
alive  their  rivals  and  their  enemies — this  was  their 
reafon  for  affecting  a  whining  infinuating  tone ,  which 
hurts  no  one’s  vanity,  but  flatters  and  mifleads  it. 

The  Jeluits  raged  with  the  defire  of  making  pro- 
felytes,  they  befieged  the  growing  talents  of  the 
youth,  and  bent  them  to  their  own  purpofes  ;  they 
over-reached  great  and  fmall  ;  they  had  fpies  at  court, 
and  at  the  bar  ;  they  had  their  puffers  and  partifans 
in  pay.  In  lhort  they  were  for  attempting  and  fub- 
duing  every  thing. 

I  would  alk  any  one,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
Quakers,  who  has  lived  ever  fo  lhort  a  time  amongft 
them,  whether  any  part  of  this  character  fuits  this 
plain  people?  can  they,  w  ho  renounce  all  places  and 
honors,  be  charged  with  the  luff  of  power?  can 
they,  who  have  no  ambition,  be  called  plotters  ?  fhould 
they  be  fuppofed  deceitful,  without  any  motives  for 
being  fo  ?  does  not  the  whole  world  know,  that  they 
do  not  attempt  to  make  profelytes  !  that  they  do  not 
feek  for  praife,  either  by  writing  or  flattery  !  every 
body  knows  that  they  deteft  intolerance,  and,  of  con- 
fequence,  thofe  horrid  methods  which  are  practifed  on 
perfons  in  confinement,  thofe  private  tortures  and 
inquifitions  which  the  Je fuits  made  ufe  of  to  over¬ 
throw  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  grace.  The 
Quakers  have  been  often  derided,  mutilated,  and  iin- 
prifoned  they  have  never  treated  their  enemies  in 
fuch  a  manner  ;  can  the  fame  be  faid  of  the  Jefuits? 

Is  there  any  thing  extraordinary  in  this  foftnefs  of 
their  manners  ?  does  it  not  naturally  accompany  their 
love  of  humanity,  and  principles  of  univerfal  tolera¬ 
tion  ?  there  is  nothing:  it.  it  charaftcriftic  of  the 
infinuating  fharper  ;  his  fchemes  are  for  the  acqui- 
fition  of  power,  riches,  fame  or  titles  ;  but  the  true 
Quaker  leeks  not  for  power,  he  is  of  all  men  the 
lead:  defirous  of  wealth,  he  cares  little  for  a  name, 
and  delpifes.  all  marks  of  didinclion. 

But  you  are  not  fatisfied  with  denying  them  all 
preteniions  to  plainnefs  and  candor ;  you  are  not 
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fatisfied  with  comparing  them  to  one  of  the  mod 
ambitious,  plotting,  and  tyrannical  feffs  that  ever  ex¬ 
ited—  but  yon  will  not  even  allow  them  to  poffefs 
common  honefly.  You  tell  11s,  that  during  the  Arne- 
rican  war,  they  cheated  both  parties  out  of  their  mo- 
ney,  without  a  blulh,  and  carelefs  of  what  might  be 
thought  of  their  conduct. 

And  yet  you  bring  no  proof  in  fupport  of  fo  fe- 
vere  an  accufation  :  an  accufation  which  affects 
the  whole  lociety  ;  which  affects  their  Benezets  and 
MifHins  :  men  whom  you  praife,  and  whom  the  lov¬ 
ers  of  virtue  will  admire.  How  could  you,  thus  in 
a  moment,  endeavour  to  difgrace  fo  many  refpedtable 
characters  ?  And  even  admitting,  what  I  neither  cart 
nor  will  believe,  till  you  prove  it  by  well-attefted 
faCts — admitting,  I  fay,  that  there  were  fome  Quak¬ 
ers  who  took  advantage  of  the  times,  to  fell  atTxor- 
bitant  prices,  or,  as  you  exprefsit,  to  cheat  both  par¬ 
ties  out  of  their  money,  was  it  well  done  in  you,  to 
throw  the  odium  on  the  whole  fociety  ?  If  any 
amongft  them  are  culpable,  name  them  •  it  is  your 
duty  to  do  fo.  You,  yourfelf  are  culpable  if  you  do 
not ;  for,  indeed,  by  your  filence,  you  involve  both 
the  innocent  and  guilty  in  the  charge. 

But  as  you  never  could  have  known  the  Quaker’s 
methods  of  dealing ;  as  you  never  could,  nor  ever 
will  be  able,  to  prove,  that  they  are  all  cheats,  with¬ 
out  exception,  it  follows  that  your  affertions  are 
downright  defamation  ;  for  which  you  ought  to  make 
amends  at  the  public  tribunal,  where  you  have  unfair¬ 
ly  traduced  them.  At  this  tribunal,  I  now  impeach 
you.  I,  who  have  been  well  acquainted  with  fome 
Quakers,  and  am  fully  convinced  of  the  general  probity 
of  their  fociety,  and  obferving,  that  they  are  accufed 
by  a  man  of  rank  and  quality,  and  member  of  feveral 
academies — confiderations  which  might  lead  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  doubt  of  the  honefty  of  the  Quakers,  I  fummons 
you  to  produce  your  charges,  an^your  proofs  before 
the  public  ;  and  if  you  are  dill  blent,  let  me  once 
more  repeat  it,  I  fhall  think  myfelf  authorized  to  treat 
your  affertions  as  mere  defamation. 


i  his  word  will  fhock  you,  fir  •  I  life  it  with  re¬ 
gret  ;  but  I  do  not  ufe  it  without  having  fufficient- 
y  artended  to  the  meaning  of  it.  A  defamatory  work, 
is  one  which  is  made  public,  in  which  an  avowed  or 
anonymous  author,  injures  one  or  more  perfons,  by 
accudng  them,  falfly,  of  crimes,  meannefles  or  vices  ; 
or,  in  a  word,  drives  to  injure  their  character.  Now’ 
do  not  you  accufe  the  Quakers  of  being  iharpers* 
cheats,  hypocrites,  and  men  carelefs  of  the  public 
good  ? 

^  e  will  fuppofe  the  Quakers  may  havefurnilhed  the 
Knglifh,  as  well  as  the  Americans,  with  provifions.  Do 
you  call  that  a  crime  ?  You  fhould  recoiled  that  the 
(Ytakers  look  on  all  men  as  their  brethren,  and  that 
no  one  is  their  enemy,  not  even  their  perfecutors. 
In  this  point  of  view,  Englilh  and  Americans  were 
the  fame  to  them.  I  he  greateft  part  of  them 
thought  that  England  was  carrying  on  an  unjuft  war. 
But  the  Quakers  did  not  look  on  the  Medians  as  part¬ 
ners  in  this  act  of  injudice,  they  thought  them  equally 
entitled  to  their adiflance  with  their Americanbrethren. 

According  to  my  prefent  fentiments,  that  the  on¬ 
ly  juftifiable  war,  is  that  which  is  carried  on  to  re¬ 
dd  oppredion,  and  that  the  American  war  was  of  this 
kind,  I  mud  confefs  I  fhould  have  been  better  plead¬ 
ed  if  the  Quakers  had  joined  the  Americans,  that 
they  might  the  fooner  have  got  rid  of  the  dedroyers 
of  their  country. 

But  fince  they  have  not  done  fo,  dnee  they  have 
fcrupuloufly  adhered  to  their  principles,  of  not  fhed- 
ding  blood,  T  cannot  accufe  them  of  any  thing  crimi¬ 
nal  ;  and  the  lefs  fo,  bec’aufe  their  principles  and  con- 
dud:  were  known  before  hand,  to  both  parties  * . 

And  we  will  fuppofe  alio  that  they  may  have  fold 
their  goods  at  a  high  price  to  both  parties.  But  do  ytm 
call  thischeating  ?  In  dilcuding  this  charge,  I  fhould  be 

*  The  Author  of  his  work,  pmpofes,  in  a  future  publication  on  the 
the  Quakers,  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  this  charge.  And  at  the  fame 
time,  to  take  notice  of  the  frefh  complaints,  made  againft  them,  by 
M.  Mazzei,  Author  of  Rechcrchrs  fur  lei  Etats  Unit,  which  he  has  engaged 
to  do,  in  his  Antwer  to  this  Writer,  already  publilhcd. 
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glad  of  well  Hated  rafts.  But,  as  there  are  none,  for  you 
have  not  furnifhed  me  with  any,  I  muff  fuppofe,  that 
you  have  been  led  away,  by  the  common  prejudice, 
againft  the  merchant  who  takes  the  benefit  of  circum- 
ftances,  to  fell  at  an  advanced  price. 

When  any  trade  is  free,  not  in  the  hands  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  when  the  buyer  is  not  forced  to  give  what¬ 
ever  price  may  be  demanded,  there  can  be  no  cheat¬ 
ing,  not  even  if  they  fold  at  the  mod  extravagant 
rates. 

The  natural  confequence  of  a  war,  is  to  raife  the 
price  of  goods  very  high,  becaufe  produce  is  leflened, 
and  goods  become  fcarce.  The  feller  is  then  no 
more  culpable  for  railing  the  price  on  account  of  the 
fcarcity,  than  the  buyer  would  be  for  offering  a  fmall 
price  in  plentiful  times.  But  the  common  people, 
wTho  are  ufed  to  fixed  prices,  and  whofe  refources  are 
diminilhed  in  time  of  war;  this  common  people,  who 
are  then  forced  to  buy  every  thing  at  a  high  price, 
exclaim  that  they  are  cheated.  And  I  dare  fay,  that 
a  great  many  of  our  French  officers,  in  their  travels 
through  the  United  States,  have,  as  well  as  you,  met 
with  poor  inns,  and  bad  fare  ;  and  yet  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  high  price,  for  a  mean  lodging,  and  a  wretch¬ 
ed  fupper.  Thefe,  I  have  no  doubt,  often  thought 
themfelves  impofed  upon,  and  looked  upon  all  the 
American  inn-keepers  as  cheats.  And  you,  your- 
felf,  feem  to  inlmuate  as  much  in  feveral  places*. 
But  you  and  your  brother  officers  were  all  wrong  ; 
For  you  paid,  firft,  for  the  fcarcity  of  hands,  and  ex- 
ceffive  price  of  labour ;  fecondly,  for  the  fcarcity  of 
provifions  ;  thirdly,  for  the  fcarcity  of  travellers  ;  and 
fourthly,  for  the  fcarcity  of  taverns  ;  and,  on  thefe 
four  different  accounts,  it  is  no  wmndeiS  if  you  paid 
four  times  as  much  as  in  France. 

I  do  not  mean  to  lay  before  you,  in  this  place,  all 

*  In  one  place  amonglt  many  others,  when  fpeaking  of  one  Besjonet, 
(whom  you  miltake  for  a  brother  of  Beneze  ?  ’s.)  you  fay,  that  he  retain¬ 
ed  none  of  his  Ouaker  principles,  but  that  of  felling  at  an  extravagant 
price. 


my  opinions  on  high  prices  f.  I  fhall  only  fay,  that 
tliis  can  never  be  called  cheating,  as  long  as  the  buy¬ 
er  knows  the  quality  of  the  goods,  and  the  conditions 
of  lale  :  fecondly  where  there  are  many  fellers, 
the  buyer  is  at  liberty  to  purchafe,  or  leave  it  alone. 

.The  Quakers  have  the  name  of  felling  at  high 
rates,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  their  merchandife  is  al¬ 
ways  of  a  good  quality.  But  lince  you  are  at  liberty 
to  provide  yourfelf  ellewhere,  you  cannot  complain 
of  their  felling  dear  ;  and  if  you  give  them  the  pre¬ 
ference,  it  muff  be  becaufe  you  elteem  their  goods, 
though  of  a  higher  price,  yet  of  a  fuperior  quality, 
to  thole  which  are  1  old  at  a  lower  rate. 

It  is,  befides,  very  well  known,  that  the  Quakers 
in  general  fell  nearly  at  a  fixed  price.  Now,  luch  a 
cultom  admits  of  no  cheating,  which  can  only  be  prac- 
tifed  by  thole  who  vary  their  charges,  and  who,  bv 
taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
the  purchafer,  alk  much  more  than  the  market  price. 
Thefe  are  the  men  who  are  to  be  miffrufted,  and 
not  the  Quakers,  who  fell  at  a  fixed  rate. 

There  is  then  very  little  probability  in  your  flan- 
derous  aflertion,  that  it  is  a  received  maxim  in  trade , 
that  they  are  not  to  be  trujled . 

But  I  maintain  that  it  is  a  falfe  affertion.  I  have 
heard  quite  a  different  account  of  them  at  London — 
a  city,  w'herein,  if  they  were  much  inclined  to  cheat¬ 
ing  and  corruption,  they  would  much  fooner  become 
cheats,  and  be  corrupted,  than  at  Philadelphia.  Now, 
this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe,  and  it  may  be  looked  oil 
as  one  of  the  greateft  prodigies  of  the  age,  that  they 
have  preferved  their  virtue  in  filch  a  fink  of  vice. 

I  dare  fay,  you  may  have  heard  fuch  an  account  in 
America.  But  would  it  not  have  been  rmht  for 
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you  to  have  traced  out  the  foundation  of  this  tale  ? 
Should  you  not  have  fought  for  its  origin  in  the 


+  See  my  Sentiments  on  this  fuhjeft,  in  the  Chapter  fur  1’  Etat  civil 
des  Juifs,  in  the  fecond  Volume  of  the  Journal  du  I-icee  ou  I  ableau  dc* 
Sciences  &  des  Arts  ,-u  Angleterre.  I  have  there  laid ,  that  felling  at  a  high 
price  is  often  confidercd  as  a  want  of  principle,  at  kali,  by  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple. 
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wickednefs  and  envy  *'  of  others  ?  Should  not  you 
yourfelf  have  been  lure  of  the  truth  of  it  ?  And  in- 
flead  of  only  faying  that  the  maxim  is  well  founded, 
ihould  you  not  have  fhown  that  it  was  fo,  by  well- 
attefted  fads  ?  Once  more,  hr  ;  when  a  citizen  is 
accufed  of  a  crime,  the  proofs  and  fads  mull  be 
brought  forward  at  the  fame  time.  Otherwife,  an 
accufation  is  but  calumny,  and  as  fuch  will  your’sbe  re¬ 
garded,  unlefs  you  particularife  thofe  heavy  charges 
you  accufe  the  Quakers  with,  and  the  whole  fociety  at 
once,  for  you  have  flandered  them  all  indifcriminately. 


Religious  Tenets  of  the  Quakers. 

I  fhall  now  go  on  to  treat  of  the  ridicule  you  throw 
on  the  Quakers,  whenfpeaking  of  their  mode  of  wor- 
Ihip  and  religious  tenets;  and  here  too,  I  lhall  follow 
you,  hep  by  hep. 

On  Sunday  the  ioth,  fay  you,  I  determined  to  take  a 
turn  thro 9  the  churches ,  and  fludy  the  different  modes 
of  'ivorffp. 

It  muh  be  confelTed,  that  your’s  was  a  laughable  way 
of  fludying  ;  to  go  and  hear  a  fingle  prayer  or  fermon, 
and  catch  at  hazard  few  exprellions,  in  a  language 
and  religion  you  were  a  ftranger  to.  Since  all 
feds  have  their  peculiar  idioms,  and  make  ufe  of  com¬ 
mon  words  in  a  different  way  from  other  people  •  the 
wit,  who  is  for  making  fo  fuperiicial  a  courfe  of  hu- 
dies,  runs  a  rife  of  underftanding  nothing,  and  of 
forming  erroneous  fentiments  of  every  thing  he  hears. 

But,  what  could  you  mean  by  taking  this  firange 
turn  tfyroi'gh  the  churches  ?  Was  it  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  ceremonies?  The  Prelbyterians 
have  but  few — and  the  Quakers  noneat  all.  Was  it 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  fpirit  of 
each  fed:  ?  This  would  have  been  a  more  reafonable 


? 
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*  They  have  been  reproached,  fays  Mr.  St.  John  de  Crevecceur,  vol. 
i,  page  169,  with  their  fondnefs  for  trade  ;  but  fuch  charges  originate 
from  envy,  excited  by  their  riches.  The  Quakers  are  for  this  reafon  the 
objeft  of  public  envy  in  America,  and  confequently  we  need  not  be  fur- 
prifed  at  the  many  reports  concerning  them.  Have  we  not  feen,  in  the 
laft  centuries,  the  poor,  proud  and  envious  Chriftians  accunng  the  Jews 
of  the  moft  horrid  crimes,  merely  becaufe  they  became  rich  by  trade  ? 


/ 
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and  important  objed  :  But  let  a  man  be  ever  fo  pe* 
netrating,  how  can  he  flatter  himfelf  with  fully  un- 
deritandmg,  in  a  fingle  hour,  at  a  fingle  opportunity, 
the  principles  and  pradice  of  any  fed  ?  The  firft  is  to 

e  learnt  from  books,  the  fecond  by  frequent  and  lone 
continued  intercourfe.  ° 

.  We  are  but  t00  much  addicted  to  this  mania  of  judg¬ 
ing  of  objects  from  fuperficial  views,  without  going  to 
the  bottom  of  any  thing.  This  is  the  cafe  with  re- 
iped;  to  all  the  fciences.  A  man  will  fuppofe  himfelf 
very  knowing  in  natural  philofophy,  and  quite  a  maf- 
of  chymiftry,  when  he  has  attended  a  few  ledures. 
I  his  error  has  been  already  much  complained  of;  but 
it  does  and  will  keep  its  ground,  becaufe  it  is  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  quackery  of  teachers,  and  the  Jazinefs  and 
vanity  of  fcholars. 

.  “  Unfortunately,  fay  you,  the  fevcral  feds,  who  agree 
in  nothing  elfe ,  have  fixed  on  the  fame  hour  to  af- 
femble  their  congregations. y> 

How  can  you  affirm,  that  the  religious  feds  in  Eng. 
land,  and  in  the  United  States,  do  not  agree  in  any 
one  point ;  when,  all,  to  bring  but  a  fingle  inftance, 
look  upon  the  Gofpel  as  a  divine  book  ;  when,  all,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Unitarians,  regard  Chrift  as  the  Son'of  God, 
and  all  admit  the  necetfity  of  prayer,  &c.  You  know 
too  much  to  be  ignorant  of  thefe  fads  ;  but  you  have 
facrificed  the  truth,  to  the  pitiful  pleafure  of  making 
an  antithefis.  It  is  rather  fmgular  too,  that  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  rhe  curious,  you  would  wifh  to  fub- 
jed  ail  the  feds  to  different  hours,  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  worfhip.  Alas,  why  did  not  you  make 
your  tour  of  worlhips,  as  the  petits  maitres  of  Paris 
do  their  tour  of  play-houfes?  A  long  at  the  Italian — 
a  icene  at  the  French  theatre — a  dance  at  the  Ope- 
and  a  turn  at  Vauxhall — they  have  feen  every 
thing,  and  know  every  thing,  for  they  have  fliewn 
themfelves  every  where,  and  all  in  the  fpace  of  two 
hours. 

When  you  made  ufe  of  this  cxpreiTion,  if  you  had 
but  recolleded,  that  the  man,  whofe  foul  is  raifed  to 
God  from  a  feeling  fenfe  of  duty,  has  his  attention 


but  little  turned  to  Grangers,  but  is  wholly  fixed  on 
one  object ;  if  you  had  remembered  too,  the  perni¬ 
cious  confequences,  which,  I  fhall  hereafter  fhow,  at¬ 
tend  this  way  of  degrading  religious  fubjeHs,  treating 
them  in  a  light  manner,  and  putting  them  on  a  level 
with  plav-houfes,  you  would  not  have  formed  a  judg¬ 
ment  fo  fuperficially  of  the  Quakers,  and  Prefbyteri- 
ans,  nor  even  of  the  members  of  the  church  oi  Eng¬ 
land. 

If  you  had  recollefted  too,  that  there  is  no  difrinc- 
tion  of  fex  in  the  fight  of  God,  you  would  certainly 
have  fpared  that  forry  j eft  upon  the  women,  which  no 
one  expected  to  fee  from  the  pen  of  an  admirer  of  the 
fair  fex,  and  an  academician  :  “  Like  Ariofio ,  /  fhall 
relate  prodigies,  dirb  maraviglia,  juft  as  I  entered ,  a 
•woman  held  her  tongue.” 

How  could  this  trifling  and  hacknied  piece  of  wit  efcape 
you,  efpecially  with  all  the  air  of  importance  with 
which  you  make  the  quotation  ?  You  who  are  fo  warm 
in  the  praife  of  our  French  ladies — have  you,  then, 
never  been  acquainted  with  any  who  knew  how  to 
be  ftill,  or  whofe  converfation  was  agreeable  ?  Have 
you  never  lived  with  Engliih  and  American  ladies  ? 
Have  you  not  obferved  that  they  are  modeft  and  fi- 
lent,  never  in  hafte  to  fpeak,  although  well-inform¬ 
ed  ?  Yes,  well-informed,  and  well  qualified  to  teach 
even  men  of  learning  and  academicians.  I  fhall  men¬ 
tion  but  one— Mrs.  Macaulay  :  Her  hiftory  of  the 
Stuarts  is  certainly  more  ufeful  than  all  the  French 
academy  has  ever  produced. 

And  befides,  why  would  you  leflen  the  women  ? 
By  undervaluing  any  one,  you  make  him  become  def- 
picable.  The  Quakers  have  done  that  jiiftice  to  their 
women  which  we  refufed  them.  They  have  fliewn 
they  were  not  unworthy  of  it ;  for  Quakerifm  has  had 
its  Porcias. 

You  feem  determined  to  find  fault  with  every  thing 
the  Quakers  do,  whether  they  fpeak  or  are  filent. 
For  you  go  on  to  fay,  ii  A  man  took  the  woman’s 
place,  and  fpoke  like  a  block-heaa  on  internal  grace , 
the  illumination  of  the  fpirit ,  and  all  the  other  tenets 
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^'s  fe&>  which  he  had  over  and  over  again,  but 
without  explaining  any  thing. 

I  hull  here,  {ir,  make  bold  to  afk  you  if  you  were 
Sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  left, 
to  underhand  this  Quaker,  and  to  form  a  judgment 
of  his  difcourfe  ?  A  foreigner  may  underhand  the 
eloquent  Burke  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  or  Mifs 
Young  at  the  theatre,  without  being  always  able  to 
comprehend  the  preacher  of  any  "Yociety.  The 
Qti  akers,  of  all  others,  have  a  language  of  their 
owni  which  cannot  be  eafily  underftood,  with¬ 
out  having  read  Some  of  their  books,  fueh  as  Barc¬ 
lay's  Apology,  with  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Now, 
I  ihould  fulpefi,  from  a  word  you  have  made  ufe  of, 
that  yon  were  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  idiom 
and  doctrine  of  the  Quakers.  It  is  when  you  find  fault 
with  the  preacher  for  not  explaining  their  religious 
tenets.  Moft  probably  be  was  clear  enough  for  his 
brethren  who  underftood  his  language,  while  to  you 
who  did  not  comprehend  ir,  he  was  obfeure.  Now  on 
the  fame  principles,  what  would  you  think  of  a  man, 
who,  having  learned  the  Indoftan  language,  only  in 
tne  grammar  or  Halhed,  Ihould  tell  us  of  a  Bramin's 
fpeaking  very  ftupidly  about  Viftnou  ?  What  would 
you  thmk  of  a  wit,  who,  from  his  ignorance  of  the 
new  doftrine  of  magnetifin,  ihould  call  your  reflec¬ 
tions  on  motion* ,  a  collection  of  riddles?  And  what 
would  yon  fay,  if  an  Englilhman,  ignorant  of  the 
many  hundred  revolutions  wh'ch  have  happened  in 
the  Nomenclator  of  French  chymiftry,  ihould  cali 
the  Ox igine  of  Meflrs.  Fourcroy  and  Lavoifier,  a 
ftupid  and  obfeure  term  ? 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  accufe  a  feCt,  or  ridicule 
their  tenets.  I  have  feen  fome  of  thofe  jefters,  who 
coufd  net  even  tell  yon  the  meaning  of  the  technical 
terms  which  they  had  pi.  ked  up — I  have  h<-ard  many 
of  them  quote  the  dothrines  of  Janfenius  with  a  fneer, 


A  pamphlet  o;  the  Marquis  dc  Chatellux’s,  publifhed  at  the  end 
of  Mon!.  DergjfTe’s  refli-ftions  on  magnetifm.  T  his  pamphlet  has  bcui 
generally  complained  of  as  ob'eare  and  unintelligible. 
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who  would  have  been  greatly  puzzled  if  any  one  had 
sliced  them  to  explain  the  very  firlt  article. 

The  ignorant  are  led  away  by  words,  and  I  make  no 
doubt,that  moftperfons  who  read  your  book,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  Quakers,  will  form  their  judgment  of 
them,  from  the  caricatura  you  have  drawn  ;  from  thefc 
fingle  words  “  inward  grace,  illumination  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  fpirit,”  and  more  efpecially  from  the 
beautiful  turn  about  faying  over  and  over  again  i  They 
•will  exclaim — Where  are  thefe  creatures  from? — 
They  are  furely  born  in  the  laft  age — or  inhabitants 
of  fame  other  world — poor  ignorant  mortals  ! 

I  know  nothing  of  the  difeourfe  made  by  the  Qua¬ 
ker  you  heard  preach,  but  I  will  confefs  that  the  te¬ 
nets  he  Ihould  have  fupported,  the  tenets  of  his  fed, 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  fo  JIupid  as  they  did  to  you. 
I  fhali  now  give  a  Ihort  account  of  them,  not  for  your 
information,  for  you  muft  certainly  have  read  Benezet 
before  you  ridiculed  him,  but  for  thofe  who  have  no 
other  knowledge  of  the  Quakers  but  what  they  get 
from  the  jtage. 

The  Quakers  believe  in  one  almighty,  eternal  and 
unchangeable  God. 

They  believe  in  the  divinity  and  million  of  Chrifh 

They  believe  that  all  men  may  be  faved. 

They  admit  of  grace  and  univerfal  light.  That  is 
to  fay,  that  God,  of  his  grace,  makes  himfelr  known, 
and  difclofes  the  truth,  to  all  thofe  who  fincerely  defire 
to  know  it,  and  feek  after  it. 

They  believe  that  this  grace  was  given  to  Socrates, 
Epidetus  and  Seneca,  and  to  all  thofe  ancient  Philo- 
fophers,  who  joined  the  pradice  of  virtue  to  their 
fearch  after  truth.  By  the  inward  light,  which  they 
follow  as  their  guide,  they  mean  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Whoever,  fays  Benezet*,  retires  ferioufly  into  him- 
felf,  with  a  fincere  defire  to  know,  and  to  do  his  duty, 
will  never  fail  to  find  there  a  fure  guide, a  ray  from  the 
fountain  of  light,  which  will  enlighten  his  underftand- 

*  See  a  fhort  account  of  the  People  called  Quakers ;  their  rife,  rejigiou* 
principles,  and  fettkment  in  America,  by  Anthoay  Bencatct, 
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ing,  and  teach  him,  with  certainty,  to  diftinguifh  good 
from  evil.  Thofe  who  are  obedient  to  this  light,  this 
divine  guide,  whatever  religion  they  profefs,  foon  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  enjoyment  of  purity,  holinefs, 

The  Bible  is  the  principal  book  which  they  read, 
or  have  recourfe  to,  for  council  and  direction.  They 
cannot,  however,  fays  Benezet,  regard  it  as  the  word 
of  God,  becaufe  this  title  belongs  to  Chrift  alone  ;  be- 
caufe  its  contents  admit  of  different  interpretations, 
and  becaufe  men  are  apt  to  think  that  nothing  further 
is  neceffary  to  their  falvation. 

Concerning  worfhip,  they  have  neither  ceremonies 
nor  facraments,  becaufe  they  fay  thefe  terms  are  not 
found  in  tha  holy  fcriptures. 

They  do  not  believe  in  elementary  baptifm,  nor  the 
ufe  of  bread  and  wine,  as  a  facrainent,  to  be  eflential  ; 
they  look  upon  them  as  types  and  images  ;  and  think 
a  good  life  is  the  certain  way  to  falvation. 

They  believe  in  the  neceifity  of  prayer,  but  that  it 
fliould  always  proceed  from  infpiration. 

They  keep  meetings,  becaufe  God  has  promifed, 
that  where  two  or  three  perfons  are  gathered  in  his 
name,  there  he  is  in  the  midft  of  them. 

They  undertake  not  to  ordain  either  priefts,  bifhops 
or  minifters,  according  to  the  hierarchy  maintained 
in  other  Chriftian  churches. 

They  think  any  man  prefumptuous  who  would  pre¬ 
tend  to  the  exclufive  privilege  of  communion  with  God. 
Every  believer  may  become  a  prieft  and  minilfer.  Eve- 
ry  Quaker  is  a  preacher,  when  he  feels  himfelf  autho- 
rifed  thereto  by  divine  infpiration.  They  therefore 
refufe  paying  tythes.  It  is,  according  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  degrading  religion,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  it  isdifobeying  the  Supreme  Being,  who  has 
laid,  freely  ye  have  received ,  freely  give. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  they  reject  the  fcience,  called 
theology,  as  commonly  taught  in  the  fchools,  believing 
that  it  ferves  only  to  produce  pride  and  deputation. 

I  fhall  in  another  place  fpeak  of  their  fentiments 


concerning  war. 
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It  is  well  known  that  they  never  fwear,  according 
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to  the  command  of  Jefus  Chri Hffwear  not  at  all ,  but 
let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea,  nay ,  nay  :  for 
vjhalfoever  is  more  than  thefe,  comeih  of  evil. 

I  he  internal  police  of  this  fed  is  very  flrid  and 
rational.  I  hey  have  their  monthly  meetings,  which 
are  made  up  of  the  members  of  luch  meetings  as  lie 
contiguous;  their  quarterly  meetings,  which  are  com- 
pofed  of  the  ieveral  monthly  meetings,  which  are 
nearefl  to  each  other  ;  and  in  like  manner,  their  year¬ 
ly  meetings,  coinpofed  of  the  Ieveral  adjacent  quar¬ 
terly  meetings.  If  a  brother  behaves  amifs,  the  el¬ 
ders  caution  him  repeatedly,  and  get  others  to  do  the 
lame.  If  he  is  irreclaimable,  they  lay  his  cafe  be¬ 
fore  the  monthly  meeting,  where  it  is  judged.  He  may, 
if clifldtisfied  with  their  decifion,  appeal  from  this  meet¬ 
ing  to  the  quarterly  meeting,  where  he  has  another 
hearing,  and  from  thence,  if  itill  difeontented,  to  the 
yearly  meeting,  where  it  is  finally  adjudged,  'i  hey 
are  careful  to  avoid  law  fmts  ;  if  anv  Quaker  is  poor, 
or  unfortunate,  the  fociety  afiifts  him.* 

1  hey  look  on  it  as  a  duty  to  contribute  to  general 
charities. 

I  hey  hold  no  places  of  office  in  the  magiflxacy  ; 
but  in  Pennfyl vania  they  were  for  fome  time  in  thole 
offices.  Perceiving,  however,  that  it  was  hardly  pof- 
fible  to  adhere  to  their  principles,  among!!  the  temp¬ 
tations  that  occurred  there,  they  at  length  refolved 
to  give  them  up  entirely. 

ouch  are  the  civil  and  religious  tenets  of  the  Quak¬ 
ers  ;  and  to  their  praife  be  it  fpeken,  they  could  never 
be  compelled  to  abandon  them,  even  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  were  without  power,  and  peri  ecu  t- 
ed  ;  and  they  obliged  no  one  to  embrace  them,  where 
they  had  the  power  in  their  own  hands.  To  prove 
this,  I  fhall  quote  two  (hiking  pafiages,  from  Barclay 
and  Penn,  in  their  own  words  : — 

“  Bur  of  this  excellent  patience  and  fufferings,  the 
witnefies  of  Ood,  in  fcorn  called  ffhjakerS)  have  gi- 

*  I  was  told,  at  London,  of  a  Quaker  Merchant,  who  whs  thrice  re¬ 
lieved  by  his  mends  ;  but  failing  a  fourth  time,  he  was  perfuaded  tt> 
decline  trade,  and  had  a  penfion  fettled  on  him. 


ven  a  manifeft  proof  :  for  fo  fcon  as  God  revealed 
his  truth  among  them,  without  regard  to  any  oppofi- 
fuion  whatfoever,  or  what  they  might  meet  with, 
they  went  up  and  down,  as  they  were  moved  of  the 
Lord,  preaching  and  propagating  the  truth  in  mar¬ 
ket-places,  highways,  Streets,  and  publick  temples, 
though  daily  beaten,  whipped,  bruifed,  haled,  and 
imprifoned  therefore.  And  when  there  was  any 
where  a  church  or  aflembly  gathered,  they  taught 
them  to  keep  their  meetings  openly,  and  not  to 
ihut  the  door,  nor  do  it  by  health,  that  all  might 
know  it,  and  thoie  who  would  might  enter.  And 
as  hereby  all  juft  occafion  of  fear  of  plotting  againft 
the  government  was  fully  removed,  fo  this  "their 
courage  and  faithfulnefs  in  not  giving  over  their 
meeting  together  (but  more  efpecially  the  prefence 
and  glory  of  God  manifefted  in  the  meeting  being 
terrible  to  the  conferences  of  the  perfecutors)  did  fo 
weary  out  the  malice  of  their  adverfaries,  that  often¬ 
times  they  were  forced  to  leave  their  work  undone. 
For  when  they  came  to  break  up  a  meeting,  they  * 
were  obliged  to  take  every  individual  out  by  force, 
they  not  being  free  to  give  up  their  liberty  by  diflol- 
ving  at  their  command:  and  when  they  were  haled 
out,  unlefs  they  were  kept  forth  by  violence,  they 
prefently  returned  peaceably  to  their  place.  Yea, 
when  Sometimes  the  magistrates  have  pulled  down 
their  meeting-houfes,  they  have  met  the  next  day 
openly  upon  the  rubbifh  ;  and  fo  by  innocency  kept 
their  pofl'eftion  and  ground,  being  properly  their  own, 
and  their  right  to  meet  and  worfhip  God,  being  not 
forfeited  to  any.  So  that  when  armed  men  have  come 

^  • 

*  During  the  reign  of  the  infamous  Charles  I  Id  who  made  a  mock¬ 
ery  ol  every  religious  fe£tr‘  and  to  procure  money,  perfecuted  and  pro¬ 
tect  d  them  all  by  turns;  a  moil  bloody  perfectnion  was  excited  againft 
the  Quakers.  The  King’s  guards,  fays  Mrs.  Macaulay,  were  fet  upon 
them  ;  they  were  abufed,  wounded,  and  fome  were  killed  .  Hays  and 
Jenilt  were  ariefled  for  offering  money  to  the  conltabks,  who  were  car¬ 
rying  their  friends  to  prifon.  They  were  each  of  them  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £ 5  ^00  Sterling,  or  fuffer  imprifoqment  Penn  and  Mead, 
two  reipeDable  Quakers,  were  tried  and  fined  forty  marks,  for  having 

pt  their  hats  on,  Hiitory  of  the  Stuarcs,  Vol.  6,  Page  309,  at 

the  Quarto  Edition. 
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to  diflolvc  them,  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  do  it, 
unlefs  they  had  killed  every  one  ;  for  they  flood  fo 
clofe  together,  that  no  force  could  move  any  one  to 
flir,  until  violently  pulled  thence :  fo  that  when  the 
malice  of  their  oppofers  flirred  them  to  take  fliovels, 
and  throw  the  rubbilh  upon  them,  there  they  flood 
unmoved,  being  willing,  if  the  Lord  fhould  fo  per¬ 
mit,  to  have  been  there  buried  alive,  witneffing  for 
him.  As  this  patient  but  yet  courageous  way  of  fufFer- 
ing  made  the  perfecutors  work  very  heavy  and  wea- 
rifome  unto  them,  fo  the  courage  and  patience  of  the 
fufFerers,  ufmg  no  refinance,  nor  bringing  any  wea¬ 
pons  to  defend  themfelves,  nor  feeking  any  ways  of  re¬ 
venge  upon  fuch  occafions,  did  fecretly  fmite  the 
hearts  of  the  perfecutors,  and  made  their  chariot- 
wheels  go  on  heavily.  Thus,  after  much  and  many 
Icind  of  fuffe rings,  thus  patiently  borne,  which  to  re- 
hearfe,  would  make  a  volume  *  of  itfelf,  which  may  in 
due  time  be  publiihed  to  the  nations  (for  we  have  them 
upon  record)  a  kind  of  negative  liberty  has  been  obtain¬ 
ed  *  fo  that  at  prefect,  for  the  moil  part,  we  meet  toge¬ 
ther  without  diflurbance  from  the  mag-iflrate.  But 
on  the  contrary,  moft  Proiefranis ,  when  they  have 
not  the  allowance  and  toleration  of  the  magiflrate* 
meet  only  in  feerct,  and  hide  their  teflimony  Vy  dtc.f 
Barclay  relates  their  fufferings  alfo  in  his  fpirited 
dedication  to  Charles  lid,  in  which  he  affirms,  that 
no  Quaker  was  ever  difeovered  to  have  been  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  many  plots  laid  againft  him  ;  and  finilhes 
this  finguiar  dedication  with  the  following  bold  ex- 
preftions. 

“  Thou  hafl  tailed  of  profperity  and  adverfity  ; 

*  Charles  lid.  who  trafficked  in  crimes,  and  invented  them  for 
the  fake  of  impofmg  fines,  made  a  law  againft  Diffenter’s  Meetings  of 
every  kind.  If  the  meeting  confifted  of  five  perfons,  each  was  fined  five 
/hillings  for  the  firft  offence,  ten  for  the  fecond,  &c.  And  it  was  enaft- 
i  *d  that  if  any  doubt  arofe  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  Aft,  the 

Judges  were  always  to  decide  againft  the  defendents.  And  this  wa# 
the  Tyrant  that  Louis  XIV.  wifhed  to  inveft  with  abfolute  power- 
Mrs.  Macaulay’s  hiftory,  Vol.  6,  Page  284.,  of  the  Quarto  Ldition, 

f  Barclay's  Apology,  Page  508. 
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thou  knoweft  what  it  is  to  be  banifhed  thy  native 
country  ;  to  be  over-ruled,  as  well  as  to  rule,  and  to 
lit  upon  the  throne  ;  and  being  opprrfftd,  thou  halt 
reafon  to  know  how  hateful  the  opprrjfor  is,  both  to 
God  and  man  :  If  after  all  thefe  warnings  and  ad- 
vertifements  thou  dolt  not  turn  unto  the  Lord,  with 
all  thy  heart ;  but  forget  him  who  remembered  thee 
in  thy  diftrefs,  and  give  up  thyfelf  to  follow  lull  and 
vanity,  furely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation,  &c.M 

Thefe  paflages,  Sir,  are  a  fulhcient  proof  of  the  Itea* 
dinefs  and  conitancy  of  the  Quakers,  in  the  midlt  of 
perfections  ;  and  the  fpirited  language  of  Barclay  to 
Charles  the  lid,  has  always  been  maintained  by  them. 
The  following  palfage  will  alfo  ihow  their  toleration, 
in  a  country  where  they  had  the  power  in  their 
own  hands. 

The  immortal  Penn,  in  the  charter  of  privileges, 
which  he  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennfylvama, 
on  the  28th  Odober  1701,  inferted  the  following 
claufe. 

“  Becaufe  no  people  can  be  truly  happy,  tho*  un¬ 
der  the  greatelt  enjoyment  of  civil  liberties,  if  abridg¬ 
ed  of  the  freedom  of  their  confciences,  as  to  their 
religious  profelfion  and  worlhip  :  And  almighty  God 
being  the  only  Lord  of  confcience,  father  of  lights 
and  lpirits ;  and  the  author,  as  well  as  the  objed  of 
all  divine  knowledge,  faith  and  worfhip,  who  only 
doth  enlighten  the  minds,  and  perfuade  and  convince 
the  underftandings  of  people,  I  do  hereby  grant  and 
declare,  that  no  perfon  or  perfons,  inhabiting  in  this 
province  or  territories,  who  fhall  confefs  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  one  almighty  God,  the  creator,  upholder  apd 
ruler  of  the  world  ;  and  profefs  him  or  themfelves 
obliged  to  live  quietly  under  the  civil  government, 
fhall  be  in  any  cafe  inolefted  or  prejudiced,  in  his,  or 
their  perfon  or  edate,  becaufe  of  his  or  their  confcien- 
tiousperfuafionor  practice,nor  becompelled  to  frequent 
or  maintain  any  religious  worfhip,  place  or  rniniftry, 
contrary  to  his  or  their  mind,  or  to  do  or  luffer  any 
other  act:  or  thing,  contrary  to  their  religious  perfua- 
fton.  And  that  all  perfons  who  alfo  profefs  to  bo 
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iitve  in  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  fhali 
be  capable  (notwithstanding  their  other  perfuafions 
and  practices  in  point  of  confcience  and  religion)  to 
ferve  this  government  in  any  capacity,  both  legif- 
latively  and  executively. ” 

And  now,  fir,  forget  that  you  have  written 
againft  the  Quakers,  lay  afide  your  prejudices  and 
witticifms,  retire  within,  and  after  reading  the  ac¬ 
count  I  have  juft  given,  afk  yourfelf  whether  the  te¬ 
nets  and  worfhip  of  the  Quakers  are  fo  very  ftupid 
as  you  would  fuppofe  them. 

But  you  will  fay,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  myf- 
terious  farrago  about  inward  grace,  illumination  and 
the  fpirit  ?  I  underhand  you,  and  might  anfwer  your 
queftion  by  referring  to  the  belief  and  tenets  of  the 
Catholics  and  Proteftants,  whom  your  cenfure  in¬ 
volves  equally  with  the  Quakers  ;  but  a  philofopher, 
an  academician,  mull  be  anfwered  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner,  and  I  lhall  now  attempt  it. 

The  words  illumination,  inward  grace,  extacy,  en- 
thufiafm,  exprefs  the  fame  fpiritnal  liate  of  man,  that 
Bate  in  which  he  is  plunged,  when  abforbed,  and  en¬ 
tirely  taken  up  in  a  profound  meditation  on  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  God  and  man.  Were  you  never  in  this  fitua  ion? 
If  not.  I  pity  you  ;  for  it  is  certainly  the  higheft  fource 
ofhappinefs,  I  had  almoff  laid,  of  enjoyment  on  earth. 
I  will  not  attempt  todcfcribe  the  effects  of  it — they  are 
beyond  defcription.  Thofe  delightful  reveries  in 
which  the  foul  wanders,  when  efcaped  from  the  wretch¬ 
ed  coverings  which  confine  her ;  that  fublime  and  con- 
folatory  glimpfe  of  things  beyond  herfelf,  beyond  the 
globe  and  in  a  better  world,  is  fled  and  gone,  when  we 
attempt  to  defcribe  it. 

This  hate  is  to  be  arrived  at,  folely,  by  a  perfect  in¬ 
ward  retirement,  and  a  foiitary  *  and  innocent  life ;  and 

*  By  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  it  happens  that  enthufiafts  and  illuminat¬ 
ed  Perfons  are  ofteneft  found  in  defpotic  governments  The  reafon  is 
plain,  for  men  are  there  forced  to  live  a  foiitary  life;  and  when  we 
are  unhappy  at  home,  we  feek  for  a  retreat  elfewhere  ;  when  the  earth  is 
but  a  place  of  torment,  the  wretched  look  to  heaven  for  relief,  and  be¬ 
come  enthufiafts,  becaufe  it  is  unfate  to  be  citizens.  There  are  addi¬ 
tional  reafons  for  refpetfing  enthufiafm. 


can  Only  be  relilhed  by  thofe  pure  fouls  who  are  lifted 
above  the  vain  pleafuresand  trifling  objects  of  worldly 
ambition. 

Tnis  (fate  is  the  direct  road  to  the  knowledge  of 
God,  of  real  happinefs,  and  of  the  proper  objects  of 
man  s  pui  luit.  It  leads  us  naturally  to  the  true  means 
of  obtaining  it.  Thefe  means  arc  the  public  and  focial 
virtues.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  man  who  is 
continually  employed  in  lelf- meditation,  becomes  of 
courfe,  good,  tolerant,  juft  and  beneficent— for  he 
endeavours  to  approach  the  Divinity,  and  to  referable 
him  ;  and  it  is  virtue  alone  that  can  fill  up  the  inter¬ 
mediate  fpace  which  feparates  them. 

Illumination,  inward  grace,  the  holy  fpirit  of  the 
Quakers,  is  nothing  elfe  but  this  fiate  of  knowledge, 
which  is  to  be  attained  by  meditation.  They  never 
pray  without  meditating — they  never  preach  without 
being  infpired,  which  is  always  the  fruit  of  meditation. 

I  have  then  proved  to  you,  that  the  man  who  is  con¬ 
tinually  employed  in  meditation  on  himfelf,  on  the 
Divinity,  and  on  his  own  duty,  will  naturally  become 
a  virtuous  man  ;  and,  of  courfe,  the  illumination  of  the 
Quakers  directs  them  naturally  to  virtue  ;  which  con- 
clufion  isfupported  by  fadts  ;  of  confequence  their  fy- 
ftem  is  a  rcfpectable  one,  and  making  a  jeft  of  it,  fhews 
an  ignorance  of  i t?s  principles  and  erfedts — It  is  an  of- 


fenc 


againit  virtue. 

It  feems  to  me  that  thefe  conclufions  cannot  be  deni¬ 


ed,  however,  I  challenge  you  to  do  it. 

I  well  know  that  our  wits,  even  fome  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  ones,  have  been  very  ingenious  in  their  far- 
cafms  on  this  date  of  illumination.  But  what  do  far- 
cafrns  prove  ?  What  abfurdity  may  not  a  wit  be  guilty 
of?  YVhat  virtue  is  iafe  from  their  ridicule  ?  Let  us 
leave  irony  apart,  and  come  to  fadts  and  reafoning — 
Turn  over  Voltaire  from  beginning  to  end,  the  man 
who  has,  above  all  others,  brought  into  repute  this 
rage  of  fubftituting  ridicule  for  reafoning,  and  whp 
has  carried  it  even  to  the  fcafFold.  In  all  his.  writings, 
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you  will  not  find  one  folid  argument  againft  illuminati¬ 
on  :*  His  only  weapons  are  puns  and  epigrams. 

It  is  with  regret  I  mention  it,  but  thefe  too,  are  the 
weapons  moll:  frequently  made  ufe  of  by  the  Count  de 
Mirabeau,  in  the  book  which  he  has  juft  publifhed 
againft  the  celebrated  Lavater  f  and  his  followers, 
whom  he  calls  the  enlightened,  and  againft  illumina¬ 
tion  in  general. 

But  there  is  a  diftinCtion  to  be  made  which  has  efca- 
ped  this  writer,  and  thofe  who  have  wrote  on  the 
fame  fubjeCt  before  him,  J  and  which  is  daily  efcaping 
the  vulgar  who  are  fo  ready  to  condemn  every  thing 
above  their  reach — He  has  confounded  the  pretended, 
with  the  real  enlightened  man. 

I  agree  that  the  pretended  are  the  moft  numerous; 
for  whenever  there  appears  in  the  world  characters 
ftrongly  marked,  who  announce  important  truths  and 
fix  the  attention  of  mankind,  they  are  foon  furround- 
ed  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  intriguing  perfons,  who 
take  advantage  of  their  difcoveries,  and  who,  aping 
their  appearance,  hope  to  dupe  the  credulous  public, 
and  too  often  are  fuccefsful. 

The  real  philofopher  ought  to  make  the  moft  vigor¬ 
ous  effors  to  deteCt  thefe  infamous  cheats  ;  he  ought  to 
inveigh  againft  hypocrify  and  illumination,  when  made 
a  trade  of,  but  not  againft  real  illumination  :  For  by 
ridiculing  this  laft  only,  they  are  difappointed  in  their 
aims,  they  traduce  what  is  refpeCtable,  and  treat  with 
fefpeCt,  or  pafs  over  in  filence,  thofe  things  which 
ftiould  be  condemned.  They  give  encouragement  to 


*  To  do  juftice  to  Voltaire,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  he  fome- 
limes  fpeaks  well  of  the  Quakers,  though  in  a  ludicrous  manner.  Sec 
the  words  Quakers,  and  Eglife  primitive  in  the  queftions  fur  1’  Encyclo¬ 
pedic.  7 

+  Comte  deMirebeau’s  Letter,  on  MefiVs.  Caglioftro  &  Lavater,  Ber¬ 
lin,  1786. 

+  fry"0118  Lord  Shaftfbury  has  publifhed  a  letter  againft  en- 

thufiafm.  I  have  not  read  the  Letter;  but  by  (ketches  of  it  which  I  have 
een,  it  appears  that  his  principal  defign  was  to  prevent  the  mifchief 
threatened  by  fome  falfe  prophets,  who  wiftied  to  fpread  defolation  thro' 
e  country,  by  fubjefting  the  minds  of  the  people.  His  letter  fhould 
have  been  entitled,  on  falfe  enthufiafm. 
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the  hypocrite,  who  is  put  on  a  footing  with  the  virtuous 
man,  and  finds  a  fhelter  under  his  protection. 

Bat  there  is,  in  this  cafe,  an  infallible  method  of 
difHnguifhirig  the  falfe  from  the  true.  Whenever  one 
of  thefe  enlightened  perfons  has  ambitious,  interefled, 
or  worldly  views,  you  may  be  certain  that  he  is  only 
a  pretender  to  illumination,  and  you  lhould  never  he- 
fitate  to  deteCt  the  cheat. 

Philofophy  too,  has  been  the  inflrument  of  cheating, 
in  the  hands  of  the  fophifts.  But  as  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  throw  on  real  philofophers  that  odium  which  be¬ 
longs  only  to  the  cheats  who  have  ufurped  this  title  to 
acquire  riches  or  reputation,  fo  it  would  be  unjuft  to 
confound  George  Fox,  Penn,  Benezet  and  the  reft  of 
the  true  Quakers,  with  the  falfe,  if  there  are  any, 
who,  as  you  tell  us,  make  ufe  of  this  covering  to 
conceal  their  vices  and  interefted  views.  It  would  be 
unjuft  to  confound  the  honeft  Lavater  with  the  ad¬ 
venturers  who  make  a  trade  of  illumination  and  ex- 
tafies. 

What  I  now  fay,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  enlight¬ 
ened  Catholics — I  have  no  doubt  but  Fenelon  was  of 
this  number — That  fweet  anointing  virtue  which  runs 
through  his  letters,  could  only  be  produced  by  conti¬ 
nued  extafies — And  who  is  there  fo  devoid  of  reafon 
and  feeling  as  to  fay  that  Fenelon  was  a  cheat  or  a  fool  ? 

Such  a  man  would  at  once  condemn  almoft  every 
true  philofopher,  and  efpecially  Rouffeau.  Read  this 
author’s  dialogues  with  himfelf ;  they  feem  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  another  world  :  And  a  man  who  exifts  in  this 
world  only,  and  has  never  been  beyond  it,  could  not 
have  written  two  words  of  them. 

Were  I  to  run  over  the  catalogue  of  ancient  and 
modern  philofophers,  there  is  fcarce  one  of  them  who 
has  not  been  enlightened,  and  confequently  been 
looked  upon  as  a  fool  by  his  cotemporaries ;  this  was 
Plato’s  cafe  ;  and  did  not  Defcartes  appear  as  a 
inad-man,  when,  in  the  public  church,  and  prefence 
of  the  divinity,  he  confecrated  himfelf  by  an  oath  to 
the  defence  of  truth.  And  his  pupil,  tire  famous  Mal- 
^ebranche,  do  not  all  his  works  bear  the  wonderful 
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{lamp  of  illumination  ?  He  was  the  child,  the  man  of 
meditation. 

The  example  of  thefe  great  men  will  be  another 
proof,  fir,  of  what  I  have  already  demonftrated,  that 
this  (late,  far  from  being  dangerous  to  fociety,  is  on 
the  contrary,  favourable  to  virtue.  For  where  {hall 
we  find  a  more  difinterefied  character  than  Malle- 
branche,  w'here  a  more  fublime  one  than  Roufleau, 
where  one  more  beneficent,  or  more  ^efembling  the 
divinity,  than  Fenelon  ? 

And  let  it  be  obferved  too,  that  this  difinterefled- 
nefs,  this  fublimity,  this  beneficence,  were  the  natu¬ 
ral  fruits  of  that  habit  of  fpiritual  contemplation,  in 
which  man  becomes  ex-organifedy  and  ex-humanifed , 
if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflions. 

In  forming  a  judgment  of  extraordinary  men,  I 
believe  we  do  not  pay  a  fufficient  attention  to  their 
private  characters  ;  I  do  not  mean,  that  this  fiiould 
always  influence  us  with  regard  to  their  opinions ; 
but  it  fhould  at  leaft  teach  us  to  be  careful  in  palling 
our  judgment,  and  above  all  things,  not  to  blacken 
their  characters  :  Their  virtue  fhould  apologize  for 
their  miflakes,  but  genius  can  never  be  an  excufe 
for  vice. 

I  am  further  of  opinion,  that  we  are  too  apt  to 
condemn  whatever  is  foreign  to  us,  and  to  cur  way 
of  thinking.  The  courage  of  thofe  who  dare  to 
llrike  out  new  paths,  is  not  held  in  the  efiimation  it 
deferves.  The  good  confequences  of  enthufiafm,  ex¬ 
cited  by  new  ideas,  is  not  fufficiently  felt. 

Every  kind  of  enthufiafm  is  attended  with  a  move¬ 
ment,  a  difplacing  of  the  human  mind,  a  flight  be¬ 
yond  the  ordinary  bounds.  This  is  the  natural 
confequence  of  the  elements  of  our  fpiritual  princi- 
ciple,  of  it’s  reftlefs  activity,  of  it’s  curiolity  to  know 
what  is  true,  and  to  enjoy  the  bell.  This  active  dif- 
polition,  often  leads  the  foul  aftray  into  errors  and 
chimeras;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  often  leads  to 
the  difcovery  of  ufeful  truths.  To  flop  the  courfe 
of  enthufiafm  then,  by  ridicule,  is  to  limit  the  num¬ 
ber  of  truths,  and  to  circumfcribe  human  perfection. 
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But  further,  the  caufe  of  tyranny  is  ferved  by 
this  kind  of  ridicule  ;  for  fhice  there  are  amongfl  thefe 
truths  which  have  been,  or  may  be  difcovered,  fome 
that  might  prove  fatal  to  it  ;  it  is  the  intereft  of  ty- 
i  ants  to  oppole  that  enthufiafin  which  caufes  them  to 
be  dilcovered,  Ipread  and  adopted.  Tyrants,  by  pur- 
iuing  tnis  Jyltem,  would  make  man  a  mere  machine. 
A  Kero,  were  he  now  alive,  would  look  with  terror 
upon  the  prefent  lkite  of  mens’  ininds.  He  would 
regard  them  with  horror,  agitated  by  a  fecret  fer¬ 
ment,  continually  feeking  to  change  their  fituation,  tor¬ 
mented  with  the  weight  they  feel,  and  endeavouring 
to  free  themlelves  from  it.  He  would  fee,  with  horror, 
fome  launching  into  the  regions  of  metaphyfics,  and 
there  boldly  hovering  between  heaven  and  earth  % 
others  penetrated  with  a  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  many 
are  Ihocked  at  the  attempts  of  individuals,  to  degrade 
it,  all  moving  with  the  fame  enthutiafm,  boldly  main¬ 
taining  their  doftrines,  and  giving  rife  to  difcuflions 
which  tend  to  the  public  improvement. 

As  tyranny  is  continually  obtlrufting  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge,  the  fnnple  and  oblcure  individual  who  re¬ 
fills  it,  mull  have  a  fupport,  and  none  fo  certain  as 
enthufiafm — Armed  with  the  inward  convi&ion  that 
he  is  the  defender  of  truth,  railed  above  all  fear,  be- 
caufe  he  is  continually  raifed  above  all  earthly  things  ; 
the  enthufafl  gives  a  fhock  to  the  mind,  while  he  him- 
felf  remains  immoveable.* 

His  exigence  is  a  real  benefit  to  the  community  that- 
pofTeffes  him  ;  he  in  time  makes  them  partakers  of  his 
exalted  flate.  And  indeed,  enthufiafm,  tranfporting  the 
minds  of  men  into  a  more  exalted  fphere,  habituates 
them  to  a  certain  elevation,  which  they  preferve  when 
they  defcend  into  the  common  circle  of  things,  d  he  en- 

*  Do  you  think,  fir,  that  truth  would  long  maintain  it’*  ground  againft 
tyranny,  in  a  peifon  of  an  indifferent  turn  of  mind  ?  If  Phalaru  had  or¬ 
dered  a  Geometrician  to  fay  that  two  and  two  made  five,  he  w  uld  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  obeyed.  But  inflead  of  Geometry,  let  us  fuppofe  the 
matter  in  queftion,  to  have  been  of  a  nature,  more  clofely  conne&ed 
with  the  dignity  of  man,  and  more  fufceptiblc  of  enthufiafm,  the  tyrant 
would  then  have  found  his  miftakc . 
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thufiaft.  the  eniifrhtened  man,  have  not  the  fame 
language  nor  the  fame  phyfiognomy  as  common  men. 
Theirs  is  an  heavenly  language,  a  noble  countenance, 
which  moft  forcibly  electrifies  thofe  who  look  upon  it. 
Obferve  the  man  who  has  frequent  communion  with 
himfelf  and  with  his  God — Serenity  reigns  on  his  vif- 
fage  and  happinefs  in  his  life  ;  there  is  a  fomething 
commanding  in  his  looks,  which  feems  to  make  you  feel 
your  inferiority — In  his  prefence  vanity  fnrinks,  vice 
blufhes,  and  feeble  virtue  grows  flrong.  Thus,  the 
real  and  virtuous  enthufiaft,  governs  a  whole  commu¬ 
nity  by  his  prefence,  and  by  a  firm  and  fteady  refolu - 
tion. 

You,  fir,  who  have  ftudied  the  fecrets  of  magnetifm, 
and  who  have  boldly  ranked  yourfelf  amongft  it’s  defen¬ 
ders,  in  fpite  of  the  academic  confederacy,  you  rnuft 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  lingular  effects  of  this  re - 
folution ,  this  beneficent  enthufiafm,  in  which  the  whole 
fyftem  of  magnetifm  confifts.  Be  no  longer,  then,  the 
enemy  of  enthufiafts  and  enlightened  perfons  ;  make  a 
jell  of  them  no  longer.  I  have  but  one  word  more  to 
fay  on  this  head  :  If  the  progrefs  of  George  Fox  and 
William  Penn  had  been  checked  by  ridicule,  what  a  mif- 
fortune  would  it  have  been  for  mankind!  The  Ame¬ 
rican  Indians  would  {till  be  maiTacred  •  the  Negroes 
would  (till  be  (laves  ;  the  principles  of  equality  and 
their  confequence,  democracy,  would  not  have  been 
fo  well  known,  and  the  American  revolution  would 
not  have  been  effefted  :  And  all  this  is  owing  to  the 
lpirit  of  illumination  and  enthufiafm. 

No  longer  vilify  the  worlhip  of  the  Quakers,  be  fe 
you  think  it  gloomy  and  clownifh.  It  is  fimoie, 
and  of  confequence  more  refpeftful  to  the  Deity.  It 
turns  the  minds  of  men  from  idolatry,  and  by  confi¬ 
ning  them  to  a  (rate  of  meditation,  fixes  their  ferious 
attention  on  the  fupreme  being,  which  is  of  much 
'greater  importance  than  Tinging  his  praifes  by  rote. 

No  longer  fpeak  fo  highly  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  mode  of  worfhip,  for  the  refemblance  you  faw 
in  it  to  an  opera  ;  for  the  fine  pulpit,  beautiful  organ, 
handfome  mmifter,  and  elegant  women  ;  or  for  the 
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agreeable  fonatas  you  heard  fung  there.  Good  hea¬ 
vens  !  compare  a  church  to  a  playhoufe  ;  and  the  eja¬ 
culations  of  the  devout  man  to  the  Divinity,  to  Italian 
hongs  !  How  could  you  defcend  to  fuch  puerile  and  in¬ 
decent  cornparifons  ?  It  is  excufable  in  a  child  to  be 
captivated  by  fine  play-things,  but  how  mean  an  opini¬ 
on  rnufl  we  entertain  of  the  judgment  and  metaphy¬ 
sics  of  a  man  grown,  an  academician  too,  who  calls 
hiinfelf  a  philoiopher,  to  fee  him  looking  after  and 
admiring  nothing  elfe  in  divine  worlhip,  but  the  drefs 
ot  the  ladies  and  the  elegant  theatrical  grace  of  a 
furpluled  Petit-maitre.  I  or  what  muft  be  your  idea 
of  the  Divinity,  if  you  fuppofe  that  the  prayers  and 
homage  of  a  handfome  minifter  and  \vell-dreifed  wo¬ 
men,  are  more  acceptable  to  him,  than  thofe  of  vir¬ 
tuous  men,  with  plain  clothes;  or  that  charming  fongs 
are  more  acceptable  than  good  works?  At  any  rate, 
this  fenfual  tafte,  can  only  belong  to  the  indolent  and 
voluptuous  deities  of  Epicurus,  but  the  God  of  the 
philofopher  is  the  fource  of  all  truth  and  virtue.  Does 
he  not  receive  a  more  acceptable  homage  from 
thofe  who  feek  truth  by  meditation,  and  praftife 
virtue,  than  from  Tinging  and  dancing.  And  is  it  not 
uttering  blafphemy  againft  him,  if  it  were  pofiible 
to  do  lo,  thus  to  fuppofe  he  can  be  worfhipped 
by  ftage-players  and  buffoons  ? 

I  by  no  means  charge  you  with  making  fuch  con- 
clufions,  but  would-be-wits,  and  weak  minds,  will 
draw  them  from. your  j efts — How  diverted  they  will 
be  with  your  curious  quotation  from  the  Deferter, 
and  that  comparifon  between  the  ignorant  fetftary  and 
Mcntauciel,  who  finds  in  his  hook,  words  that  were 
never  there.  But  this  is  the  true  academic  turn  of 
mind. — Unhappy  diipofition,  which  gives  us  puns  and 
jefts  for  realons,  which  leffens  every  thing  that  is 
great  *  by  the  mere  touch,  which  fhrivels  up  the  foul, 


*  Tins  difpofition  is  to  be  met  with,  in  many  parts  of  your  travels. 
Another  paflage  oi  the  fame  kind  is  quoted,  when  you  arc  fpeaking  of 
the  Negroes.  I  have  juft  laid  my  hands  on  a  third;  it  is  where  you  are 
describing  the  famous  natural  Bridge,  in  which  you  fee  nothing  but  nature 
endeavouring  to  imitate  art.  This  is  giving  much  the  lame  idea  of  nature, 
as  the  Poet,  who  in  deferibyng  the  fublime  Meteors  of  the  Alps,  tells  u$ 


fhortens  the  fight,  and  disfigures  every  object!  I  rmift 
again  lament  that  the  author  of  la  Felicite  publique, 
ihould  be  corrupted  by  this  epidemic  rage  for  wit. 

And  you  fuppofe,  then,  that  you  have  proved  to  a 
demonflration,  that  all  religious  feds  are  in  an  error, 
by  comparing  them  to  Montauciel,  who  could  not 
fpell,  and  by  faying,  that  it  was  a  million  to  one,  that 
he  guefied  right. 

Which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  becaufe  Montau¬ 
ciel,  who  did  not  know  his  letters,  could  not  read, 
fowe  have  no  method  of  becoming  verfed  in  the  fci- 
ences  ;  and  confequently ,  that  we  are  not  pofTelfed  of 
reafon,  inward  feeling  or  confcience,  thofe  three 
guides  of  knowledge  and  conduct.  That,  in  religious 
matters,  it  is  a  million  to  one,  that  the  truth  is  yet 
concealed,  that  the  true  religion  is  yet  unknown, 
and  like  to  be  fo,  for  there  is  a  million  of  chances 
againft  it.  Now  is  fuch  a  fyftem  as  this  defenfible  ? 
Do  you  fuppofe  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  reli¬ 
gious  truth  ?  fuch  a  fuppofition  would  make  the  great- 
eft  part  of  mankind  unhappy,  and  place  oppreffors 
wholty  at  their  eafe. 

Is  there  any  more  appearance  of  reafon,  in  your 
traducing  the  Quakers,  by  charging  them  with  bloody 
difputes,  and  by  faying  that  it  is  better  to  leave  them 
in  their  error  than  to  go  to  cutting  throats  with  them  ? 
How  is  this  ?  do  the  Quakers  endeavour  to  convince 
or  gain  over  any  one?  And  do  they,  when  redded, 
wield  the  fword,  or  light  the  faggot  ?  You  do  not 
believe  it  ;  or  if  you  did,  hiftory  would  undeceive 
you,  and  yet,  when  calling  your  jokes  on  all  the  feels, 
you  charge  them  as  well  as  the  others,  with  this 
enormity. 

There  appears  throughout  this  paragraph,  an  air 
of  ridiculing  every  religious  leH,  as  well  as  of  the 

that  the  clouds  rofc  like  the  curtain  at  the  Theatre.  And  this  to  be  fure 
is  wit!  We  cannot  lefTen  or  degrade  Nature  more  than  by  comparing 
itr  operations  to  the  feeble  woiks  of  men.  We  cannot  more  certainly 
deltroy  the  intereihng  effeft,  produced  in  feeling  minds,  by  the  fight  of  a 
hne  landfcape,  a  magnificent  fky,  or  a  frightful  cataraft,  'than  by  com- 
parmg  them  to  the  productions  of  art. 
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worfhip  of  the  Deity,  which  weak  minds  will  extend 
to  the  Deity  himfelf.  Oh  fir,  blame  not  a  fociety 
for  any  thing  but  for  their  intolerance,  and  for 
profeifing  principles  which  produce  hatred  :  But  let 
us  commend  them  for  refembling  one  another  in  be¬ 
lieving  in  God,  and  m  the  neceflity  of  divine  wor- 
fhip. 

Philofophers,  by  being  too  warm  in  their  oppofi- 
tion  to  certain  religious  prejudices,  have  no  yet  i'ufn- 
ciently  conlidered  the  extenlive  influence  which  a  be¬ 
lief  in  God  and  a  future  date,  would  have  on  political 
conlbitutions  :  He  who  believes  in  God,  can  fear  nobo¬ 
dy  :  He  who  btlievesin  God,  will i peak  the  truth  bold¬ 
ly,  he  will  defpife  torments  and  death  itfelf :  He  who 
believes  in  God,  will  love  and  cheriih  all  mankind,  he 
will,  if  pollibie,  revenge  them  when  opprefl  :  He 
who  believes  in  God,  may  become  a  Cato,  a  Sidney, 
a  Benezet,  the  greatcll  and  mod  refpe&able  of  hu¬ 
man  beings,  but  he  can  never  become  a  Coe  far  or 
a  Sejancus. 

How  drong  is  man  when  fupported,  on  one  hand 
by  the  truth,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Deity  !  He  is 
then  irrelidible — Power  vaniih.es  before  him,  and  the 
fword  menaces  in  vain  \ . 

You  finile — but  look  at  the  Quakers  ;  deftncelefs 
they  have  triumphed  over  their  armed  perfecutors — - 
and  thefe  are  the  fruits  of  enthuflafin. 

F 

+  The  Hiltory  of  England  abounds  with  fa&s,  in  fupport  of  this  atten¬ 
tion.  I  fhall  quote  but  one.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  oppreffive  government,  of  Charles  I  Id.  the  left  of  indepen¬ 
dents  appeared,  who  gave  out,  that  this  Prince  ought  to  be  dethroned, 
becaufe  he  had  violated  his  promife  made  to  the  nation,  who  had  given 
hi  m  the  Crown  ;  had  pillaged  them  in  every  way  he  could  devife  ;  had 
prote&ed  the  Papifts,  perfecuted  the  Protdlants ;  received  a  penfion  from 
France,  &c.  Thefe  complaints  were  well  founded,  but  Charles  chofe  ra¬ 
ther  to  fend  a  regiment  of  men  againft  thefe  fc&anans,  than  to  ciiange  his 
own  conduft.  They  fought  like  Enthufialts,  and  Defprradocs  ;  part  of 
them  were  killed  outright,  and  the  remainder  taken  prifoners. — - 
Their  leaders  were  executed  according  to  cuftom  ;  the  others  were  pro- 
arti fed  pardon,  on  condition  of  their  crying,  God  fuve  the  King.  About 
fifty  men  remained,  and  not  one  of  them  would  condrfetnd  to  do  fo. 
They  faid  they  would  rather  die  than  tell  an  untiuth.  orhlels  a  man. 
whom  they  detelied — and  they  did  die,  Ililtory  of  the  Styaru,  by  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  Vol,  6,  Quarto  Edition. 
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On  the  Political  Principles  of  the  Quakers. 

Have  you  been  more  fuccefsful  or  juft,  fir,  in  your 
attack  upon  the  political  or  civil  principles  of  the  Qua¬ 
kers  ?  I  think  not.  One  of  them  claims  the  favour 
and  encouragement  of  all  fovereigns.  They  are  eve¬ 
ry  where  refpe&ful  and  obedient  to  government,  and 
never  revolt,  or  have  recourfe  to  arms,  whatever  im- 
pafitions  they  fuffer.  You  do  not  reproach  them  for 
this  principle  of  forbearance,  which,  perhaps  lingly, 
prevents  crowds  of  virtuous,  but  brave  men,  from 
embracing  their  fyftem  ;  but  you  are  offended,  be- 
caufe  in  confequence  of  it,  they  profcribe  war,  and 
that  military  art  you  io  ardently  admire. 

“  Concealing,  fay  you,  their  indifference  for  the 
public  good ,  under  the  appearance  of  religion,  they 
are  fparing  of  blood,  efpeci ally  their  own ,  &c.” 

Thus,  fir,  you  mifapply  words,  which  ill  under- 
fcood,  beget  abfurd  and  bloody  contefts.  If  the  dif- 
putes  of  princes,  or  the  refpedive  national  pretenfi- 
ons,  often  fupported  with  the  unneceffary  effufion  of 
blood,  conftitute  what  you  denominate  public  good  ; 
it  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  Quakers  are  indifferent 
to  fuch  follies,  and  refufe  to  contribute  to  them. 
But  in  refped  to  the  general  benefit  of  fociety,  that 
is  to  lav,  the  relief  of  diftreffed  individuals,  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  indigent,  zeal  and  liberality  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  ufeful  inftitutions,  the  Quakers,  far  from 
being  indifferent,  are  among  the  firft  to  comfort  and 
affift  the  unfortunate.  For  proof,  I  oppofe  you  to 
yourfelf,  I  quote  you  for  all  you  allow  them  to  have 
done  for  the  public  good  at  Philadelphia,  where  they 
have  principally  planned  and  fupported  many  ufeful  and 
neceffary  inftitutions.  For,  notwithftanding  theydif- 
courage  public  fpeftacles,  you  will  allow  that  they 
may  promote  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
without  entertaining  them  with  an  opera  or  a  ftage 
play.  I  quote  that  Benezet,  whom  you  cannot  but 
efteem,  that  Mifflin,  of  whom  M.  St.  Johnde  Creve- 
cceur  gives  us  fuch  an  amiable  charafter,  that  Fother- 
fiill,  whofe  life  was  one  continued  fcene  of  great  and 
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good  adtions,  in  a  word,  I  quote  their  general  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  Negroes.  Where  fhall  we  meet  with 
iuch  another  fublime  inftance  of  regard  for  the  public 
good  !  Can  you  fuppofe  that  the  reiteration  of  millil 

^  life,  to  virtue,  and  to  foci- 
ety ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  mod  detellable  trade 
that  ever  was  undertaken,  a  trade  in  human  blood  ! 
Can  you  fuppofe,  I  fay,  that  thefe  are  objects  of  lefs 
importance  to  the  public  welfare  than  the  malTacre 
of  thoufands  of  Englilhmen  out  of  patriotifm  ? 

Contefs,  fir,  that  this  kind  of  public  fpirit  de- 
lerves  the  pteference,  and  no  doubt  you  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  upon  ferious  refle&ion,  that  the  Quakers  have 
Ihewn  thernfelves  friends  to  the  public  good,  by  takino- 
no  part  as  a  body  in  the  civil  commotions  which  have 
laid  wade  and  difmembered  the  Britilh  empire  in  the 
lad:  and  prefent  centuries.  What  !  would  you  blame 
them  becaufe  they  did  not  pray  for  the  fuccels  of 
that  tyrant  Charles  II,  uncorredted  by  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  his  father,  whofe  wars  only  ferved  him  for 
a  pretence  to  rob  his  lubjedls  of  money  to  lavilh  upon 
his  miftrefles  ?  For  the  ambitious  William,  who  calf 
the  drd  link  of  that  oppredive  chain  of  national  debt, 
whofe  weight  becomes  at  prefent  too  heavy  to  be 
borne  ?  For  Ann  luccedively  governed  by  ambitious 
or  obfeure  favorites,  uninformed,  intriguing,  and  a 
Granger  to  her  fubjedls  ?  For  the  abfurd  difpute  about 
the  Spanilh  fuccedion,  or  that  of  the  empire  no  lefs 
abfurd  and  expenfive  ?  In  Ibort,  would  you  blame  - 
them  for  not  having  joined  with  Clive  to  adadinate 
Nabobs,  who  had  been  the  benefadlors  of  his  country, 
with  \  erellf,  to  hurry  three  millions  of  Indians  into 
eternity  by  the  cruel  death  of  famine,  with  Railings, 
to  exterminate  a  hundred  thoufand  Rohillas  ;  in  Ihort, 
with  all  the  ravages  of  India,  to  rob,  fetter,  mada- 
ere  the  moil  mild,  virtuous  and  friendly  people  upon 
earth.  1  , 

If  this  mafs  of  national  enormities,  is  what  you 
call  public  good,  it  is  not  only  a  virtue  not  to  dain 
our  hands  with  it  ;  it  is  a  duty  to  avoid  it — confefs, 
llr,  that  fuch  public  good  is  merely  that  of  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals.  of  the  minidxy,  of  the  military,  who  for 
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arnufcmcnt  or  promotion,  charitably  fet  people  to 
cut  each  other’s  throats.  But  fuch  public  good  is  a 
general  evil,  an  evil  for  all  nations,  and  efpecially  to 
the  people,  who  are  always  oppreffed,  whether  con¬ 
quering  or  conquered.  Let  us  then  commend  the 
Quakers  for  their  indifference  to  fuch  nominal  public 
good  ;  let  us  commend  them  for  weeping  over  its  ca¬ 
lamitous  confluences,  though  they  never  contribute 
to  them,  and  thus  uniting  religion  and  humanity. 

They  are  /paring  of  blood — io  much  the  better — Are 
there  not  enough  who  lavilh  it  ?  Are  not  a  million  of 

O 

bayonets  at  our  breads  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other,  fufficient  ?  Are  there  not  murderers 
enough  ?  Muft  it  be  counted  a  crime  in  the  Quakers, 
not  to  be  found  in  this  lilt  of  deilroyers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 

Thefe  enlightened  men,  fully  convinced  that  the 
bafis  of  univerfal  happinefs  is  univerfal  peace,  and 
that  war  mult  be  utterly  renounced  to  introduce  it. 
Convinced  that  preaching  would  be  ineffectual,  if 
not  feconded  by  example,  and  that  princes  would 
find  the  means  of  perpetuating  war  as  long  as  men 
could  be  hired  to  cut  each  others  throats,  determined 
never  to  ufe  arms  or  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  any 
war.  1  hey  have  been  robbed,  imprifoned,  tortured, 
martyred;  they  endured  it  all,  and  at  length,  over¬ 
come  by  their  conltancy,  tyranny  has  exempted  them 
from  military  fervices,  and  is  obliged  to  ufe  force  in 
obtaining  contributions  from  them.  And  indeed  what 
fhould  the  Quakers  pay  for  ?  To  hirefoldiers  ?  They 
would  there  were  none.  Priefts  ?  they  do  not  want 
any  ;  they  are  all  priefts.  Magiftrates  ?  they  need 
none,  they  have  no  -law-fuits. 

What  would  become  of  our  heroc’s,  if  every  feff 
had  imbibed  this  anti-military  fpirit ;  if  all  anathema¬ 
tized  war  ;  if  no  Automaton  would  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
trained  up  for  the  infernal  talk  of  murdering  his  bro¬ 
ther  ? — What  would  become  of  the  ambition  of  con¬ 
querors,  if  all  men,  turned  Quakers,  fhould  firmly, 
and  with  one  confent,  refufe  to  fecond  their  preten- 
fions  with  a  mufket  ?  O  then  1  if  we  love  the  public 


good,  let  us  pray  that  this  exalted  fe&  mayincreafe  and 
Spread  over  the  earth,  or  at  leaft,  that  its  humane 
principles  may  be  every  where  received,  then  would 
that  peace  become  univerfal*,  which  the  Quakers 
have  already  realifed,  in  thofe  countries  where  they 
are  inoit  numerous.  Let  the  ambitious  who  figh  for 
ribbands  and  croftes,  deteft  this  idea;  let  them  ridi¬ 
cule  us,  fufpedd  us  of  cowardice,  and  proclaim  to  the 
world,  that  we  are  fparing  of  our  own  blood  ;  it  is 
better  to  be  ridiculous,  if  this  is  fo,  than  to  become 
the  murderers  of  our  brechren. 

It  is  thus,  fir,  you  are  pleafed  to  banter  the  Qua¬ 
kers  ;  you  fay  they  fhun  war,  particularly  to  J pare 
their  own  blood ;  as  if  the  Quaker,  who  ufes  no  w  ea¬ 
pons  of  defence,  were  not  more  expofed  to  danger 
than  he  who  carries  them  and  defends  himfelf  ;  as  if 
the  angry  favage  would  refpeft  his  fcalp,  or  the 
EurQpean  conqueror  his  exigence. 

No,  the  Quakers  do  not  avoid  fighting  to  fpare 
their  own  blood,  but  to  lpare  thatof  their  fellow  men. 
Can  you  doubt  it,  you  who  have  feen  them  during 
the  late  war  boldly  venturing  to  fuccour  their  bre¬ 
thren,  their  countrymen,  their  enemies  themfelves  ? 

If  you  llill  doubt  their  courage,  look  back  to  the 
perfections  they  have  fuffered,  read  their  martyro- 
logy  ;  behold  them  tranquil  and  ferene  in  dungeons, 
undaunted  before  their  judges,  mounting  the  gallows 
without  terror  ;  behold  even  their  women,  poffefled  of 
equal  refolution,  braving  torture  and  defying  the  ex- 
ecutionerf.  Such  courage,  fir,  is  very  different  from 

*  Men  who  are  prejudiced  or  interefted  in  the  exigence  of  reigning 
evils,  ftigmatife  thofe  who  preach  the  doctrine  of  univerfal  peace,  and 
oppofe  war  with  the  title  of  declcnmcn.  N  twithft  mding,  the  world  im¬ 
proves  under  their  fermons,  in  the  ail  of  lidicu'ing  them.  Let  the  par- 
tifans  for  war,  inform  us,  whether  the  paftion  for  it  is  fo  general,  lo  un¬ 
bridled  in  the  prefent  age,  as  it  was,  for  inftance,  in  the  time  of  the  cru- 
fades.  War  is  no  longer  a  raging  fever,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  {peculation. 
Now  to  have  changed  .  he  lage  to  computation,  is  a  great  ftep  gained; 
and  we  have  only  to  prove  that  w3r  is  a  had  {peculation  for  all  parties.  To 
whom  is  this  change  of  ideas  owing,  if  not  to  the  philofophers  who  are 
called  declaimers  ?  The  word  declaimer,  like  that  of  irijionary  is  uled  to 
turn  the  man  of  genius  into  lidicule.  who  {peaks  highly  of  the  rights  of 
men,  and  boldly  oppofes  thole  errors  which  the  world  agreed  to  laugh  at, 
and  continue. 

+  I  will  relate  one  inftance — Ma-y  Dvar,  one  of  thofe  perfons  who  re¬ 
turned  to  Bofton,  alter  their  unjuft  bauiftimeni  upon  pain  of  death,  when  th« 
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that  of  the  Soldier  in  the  day  of  battle,  chiefly  inspi¬ 
red  by  the  adventitious  circumffances  which  Sur¬ 
round  him,  and  pohefs  every  faculty  of  his  foul. 
The  confufed  difcharge  of  muiketry,  and  the  report 
of  cannon,  founds  which  banifh  all  reflexion,  the- 
neceffity  to  kill  or  be  killed,  the  chance  of  efcape,  the 
looks  of  his  comrades  and  of  his  general,  the  hope  of 
laurels,  and  croffes,  every  thing  Supports,  every  thing 
animates,  and  impels  him  to  what  is  called  heroifm  ; 
but  all  this  is  foreign  to  it. 

O 

How  different  is  the  fortitude  of  the  individual, 
who  afcends  the  fcaffold  a  martyr  to  his  religious  or 
political  opinions  !  every  thing  around  is  again!!  him, 
or  at  leafl  indifferent ;  the  imap-e  of  certain  death  be- 
fore  him,  and  the  apparatus  of  his  execution.  He  lias 
no  efcape,  no  honors,  no  ribbands  to  expeR — death 
advances,  and  he  meets  him  without  terror. 

Behold  the  man  of  true  courage  !  behold  the  fie¬ 
rce  !  Kis  courage  is  innate,  it  fprings  from  his  own 
breaft ;  he  dies  alone,  fenfible  of  the  approach  of 
death.  Such  were  Ruffel,  Sydney,  Barnevelt,  De 
Witt,  &c.  and  all  thofe  Quakers  who  have  fuffered 
imprifonment  and  death  in  defence  of  their  faith. 
Now  will  you  venture  to  make  a  j eft  of  their  courage, 
their  Singularities,  or  the  plainnefs  of  their  language  ? 

If  the  witty,  following  your  example,  cannot  be 
Satisfied  without  difparaging  this  refpedlable  feci  by 


fcntcnce  was  paffed  upon  her,  undauntedly  replied,  « the  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done  whereupon,  the  judge  ordered  her  to  betaken  away,  and  fhe 
anfwered  again,  “  yea,  joyfully  I  go.”  At  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  where 
her  two  companions  fuffered  martyrdom,  fhe  cried  out,  “  this  is  to  ms 
an  hour  of  the  greateft joy;  no-body  can  conceive  the  fweet  and  tefrefh- 
ing  influences  of  the  Lord’s  fpirit,  which  I  now  feel.’*  Ready  to  meet 
her  diffolution,  fhe  was  refpited  and  taken  back  to  prifon,  from  whence 
Ihe  wrote  a  letter  to  the  general  court,  charging  them  with  the  guilt  of 
innocent  blood,  in  which  fhe  faid  fhe  looked  upon  their  mercy  as  cruelty. 
She  was  bamfhed  a  fecond  time,  but  returning  to  Bofton,  was  again  con¬ 
demned  to  die  Vv  hen  the  judge  repeated  her  fentence,  fhe  faid,  “  this  is 
no  more  than  what  thoulaidll  before.”  I  am  come  to  warn  you  to  re¬ 
peal  your  unrighteous  laws  :  If  thou  condemneft  me,  the  Lord  will  fend 
others  of  his  fervants  to  witnefs  againft  them  A  pardon  was  offered 
her  if  fhe  would  go  away  and  defift  from  preaching  ;  fhe  refufed  t0  d* 
fo,  and  fuffered  death. 

.jee  the  before  quoted  article  upon  the  Quakers,  in  myjoernah 
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their  farcaltic  fneers — I  repeat  what  I  have  faid  elfe- 
"where,  I  will  forgive  them  their  epigrams,  if  they 
can  fay  on  their  death-beds,  with  a  defcendant  of  the 
celebrated  Penn,  “  I  never  did  a  wicked  thing  know- 
ingly.'7  I  will  forgive  them,  if  they  can  quit  life  and 
its  enjoyments  in  the  bloom  of  youth  without  regret, 
if  they  have  the  refolution,  like  inofl:  Quakers,  to 
comfort  their  weeping  friends — I  will  forgive  them,  if 
they  prattifed  through  life,  the  meeknefs,  probity, 
and  other  good  qualities  of  the  Quakers.  Though 
they  may  appear  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  a  French¬ 
man,  and  their  language  may  feern  emphatic,  and  en¬ 
igmatical,  even  though  they  ihould  hold  immaterial  er- 
rors,  or  infill  too  ilrenuoully  upon  minutiae  ;  what 
matter  if  they  are  virtuous  ?  Let  us  fhun  their  weak- 
nelfes,  but  imitate  their  good  qualities,  or  if  we  can¬ 
not  accomplilh  both,  let  us  ficrifice  our  vanity  to  vir¬ 
tue,  and  be  very  careful  how  we  blame.  Hitherto, 
the  Quakers  have  been  reprefented  in  a  ridiculous 
point  of  view  ;  both  at  Paris  and  London,  they  have 
been  indecently  exhibited  upon  the  ftage.  An  Arif- 
tophanes,  has  been  found  to  facrifice  Socrates  to  the 
public.  Let  the  public  lay  alide  their  prejudices, 
let  them  ftudy,  let  them  ferutinize  the  Qua¬ 
kers,  they  will  find  their  doctrines  plain,  their  morals 
pure,  and  the  fimplicity  of  their  manners  perfectly 
conliflent ;  they  will  find  energy  and  fubliinity  in  their 
character,  in  the  inidfl  of  general  feduftion  and  the 
molt  flocking  depravity.  Even  felfilhnefs,  that  uni- 
verfal  poifon,  is  a  vice  unknown  to  the  true  Quaker. 
All  Quakers  are  his  friends,  his  brethren — He  re¬ 
joices  in  their  joy,  he  weeps  for  their  misfortunes,  he 
fupports  them  in  their  diltrefs ;  his  friendihip  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  whole  human  race,  it  is  his  family,  and 
he  delights  in  doing  good  to  all  its  members.  May 
fuch  principles  fpread  and  be  imitated,  and  prariifed 
by  all.  But  they  will  find  no  imitators  until  men  lhall 
boldly  adopt  the  fimplicity  of  the  Quakers,  fo r  luxury 
cannot  be  humane.  1  he  income  of  a  Crmfus  will  always 
be  exceeded  by  his  expences  ;  the  man  who  facrifices 
to  pleafure,  rarely  enjoys  the  luxury’ of  doing  good. 
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Three  great  vices,  or  rather  crimes,  have  introduced 
all  the  evils  that  afflict  the  earth  ;  fuch  as  defpotifm, 
war,  and  public  or  private  injustice  :  They  are  am¬ 
bition,  covetoufnefs,  and  luxury — Are  not  the  Qua¬ 
kers,  who  renounce  power,  free  from  Ambition  ?, 
What  object  could  infpire  covetoufnefs  amongft  people 
who  defpife  luxury  *?  T  his  then  is  the  fe6t  for  thole 
States  which  would  banifh  defpotifm,  and  all  other  po¬ 
litical  crimes.  it  is  the  feet  for  republics  ;  §  It  is  the 
feri  for  monarchies  ;  In  a  word,  it  is  the  fedt  for  hu¬ 
manity.  Si-  ce  if  Ouakerifm  were  univerfal,  all  man¬ 
kind  would  form  but  one  loving;  and  harmonious  fa- 

O 

rniiy. 

And  yet  this  is  the  people  you  calumniate  !  but  I 
am  not  furprifedat  it;  the  Omakers  deteft  the  military 
art,  and  you  are  a  foldier.  They  undervalue  what 
we  call  wit,  and  you  have  difplayed  your  pretenfions 
to  it;  you  are  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  !  rI  hey 
preach  equality  of  men  and  ranks,  and  you  are  a  man 
of  quality  f . 

While  I  was  concluding  this  article,  in  defence  of  the 
Quakers^  and  when  it  was  aimoft  printed  off,  a  Penn- 
lylvanian,  who  fincerely  elteems,  becaufe  he  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  and  who  is  much  concerned  at 
your  reflections  upon  them,  fent  me  the  following  ob¬ 
fervations — I  ihall  tranllate  them  in  their  own  fimple 
flrength,  without  a  comment;  they  alone  would  have 
been  fufficient  to  refute  your  aflertions. 

“The  reputation  ofthisferi  is  founded  uponamul- 

i 

*  Si  luxurice  temperares ,  avaritiam  non  timer es,  faid  Tacitus. 

+  Dodlor  franklin,  in  his  obfervations  on  population,  publifhed  in 
1751,  juftly  obferves,  that  thofe  fedts  which  unite  regularity  and  oecono- 
my  with  fimplicity  of  manners,  increafe  the  moil  rapidly,  becaufe  they 
furnifh  them  with  the  means  of  providing  for  a  numerous  offspring. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  the  Quakers  are  fo  numerous  in  Pennfylvania. 

f  Will  it  be  believed,  that  thefe  obfervations  upon  the  Quakers,  as 
well  as  thofe  upon  the  Negroes,  to  be  remarked  diredtly,  are  particu¬ 
larly  noticed  in  the  Journal  de  Paris,  May  21,  1786,  as  two  excellent 
paffages.  1  mull  fay,  to  the  credit  of  its  refpedtable  compiler,  Mr. 
Sautreau,  that  this  article  cannot  have  proceeded  from  his  pen,  He  is 
too  well  acquainted  with  hiftorv,  and  is  befides  a  man  of  too  much  ve¬ 
racity,  to  have  written  fuch  a  panegyric.  Nothing  but  ignorance,  or  the 
molt  abejdl  flattery,  could  have  induced  any  perfon  to  praife  fo  many 
things,  that  deferve  nothing  but  blame. 
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of  claims  upon  an  aufterity  of  manners,  and  fteadinefs 
ol  principle,  unequalled  by  any  other,  and  particu¬ 
larly  upon  the  good  they  have  done  within  this  centu¬ 
ry  in  America.’* 

“  The  JBritifh  ad  of  Parliament,  which  allows  the 
fimple  affirmation  of  the  Quakers  in  civil  cafes,  ex¬ 
empting  them  from  the  oath  which  is  required  of 
all  other  feds,  is  the  fulled  eulogium  upon  their 
principles,  their  morals,  and  their  conftancy.” 

u  Upon  an  attentive  examination  of  the  conftitutions 
of  their  churches, fchools,  hofpitals  and  other  charita¬ 
ble  inflitutions,  there  appears  a  degree  of  philanthro- 
phy  that  fhould  difarm  envy  and  ridicule.” 

“  What  father,  acquainted  with  their  manner  of 
educating  the  youth,  would  not  prefer  it  to  that  of 
every  other  fed.” 

u  I  know  of  no  fed,  which  has  foinany  intelligent, 
and  even  learned  members  of  both  fexes.  The  en- 
franchifement  of  the  Negroes,  now  a  part  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  difeipline,  is  one  of  the  nobleft  monuments  ever 
ereded  to  humanity.” 

“  Beneficence,  a  general  charaderiftic  of  the  Qua¬ 
kers,  fhone  with  peculiar  luftre  in  the  good  John  To- 
thergill,  who  fpent  his  life  in  healing  the  fick,  in  af¬ 
fixing  and  comforting  the  miferable.  This  was  the 
fird  man  who  thought  of  teaching  the  wretched  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea  to  plant  the  fugar- 
cane,  inftead  of  cultivating  it  for  the  whites  in  a 
ftrange  land.  *” 


*  The  following  Anecdote*  will  exhibit  the  chara&er  of  this  benefac¬ 
tor  of  mankind.  He  had  a  friend  at  London,  who  depended  upon  a 
fmall  curacy  of  fifty  guineas  a  year,  for  the  lupportof  a  wife  and  nume¬ 
rous  family.  The  mother  and  five  children  were  feized  at  once  by  an 
epidemic  diftemper.  In  this  diitrefting  fituation,  the  Curate  would  not 
apply  to  Fothergill,  becaufe  he  had  nothing  to  fee  him  with.  Men¬ 
tioning  his  fituation  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  offered  to  pay  the  ices. 
They  went  together  to  the  Doftor,  who  refufed  a  fee,  but  vifited  the 
diftreffed  family,  till  he  had  eflefted  a  cure. 

The  Curate  knew  not  how  to  exprels  his 
furprize,  when  Fothergill,  inftead  of  teccivinp 
prefented  him  with  ten  guineas,  and  defired  1 

wanted  more.  .  . 

The  other  Anecdote,  concerning  the  School  at  Ack'.voith,  it  i»  too 


ratitude  ;  but  what  was  it 
any  pecuniary  compenfation, 
im  to  apply  to  him  when  he 
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u  But  furely  calumny  fhould  ceafe  to  perfecute  the 
Quakers,  at  the  appearance  of  Anthony  Benezet, 
whofe  whole  life  was  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of 
his  fellow  creatures  •  humble,  plain,  unolientatious, 
regardlefs  of  ridicule,  danger,  or  prejudice,  he  was 
continually  employed  in  ferving  others,  rarely  him- 
felf.” 

<c  He  died  univerfally  regretted,  in  1784.  The 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  attended  his  funeral;  and  up¬ 
wards  cf  four  hundred  Negroes,  who  owed  him 
their  liberty,  and  whom  he  had  inftruCtecl  himfelf, 
bedewed  his  coffin  with  their  tears.  This  benefact¬ 
or  of  the  blacks,  defirous  to  ferve  them  even  after 
his  death,  left  his  whole  fortune  for  the  fupport  of 
the  fchools  he  had  eftablifhed  for  their  inftruftion, 
with  a  view  to  make  them  more  worthy  of  that  free¬ 
dom  which  had  been  granted  them  by  the  excellent 
law  of  1780.” 

“  It  is  alfo  to  his  zeal  in  part,  that  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  exigence  of  the  fociety  lately  inftituted 
for  facilitating  the  manumiffion  of  the  blacks,  and 
protecting  thole  who  are,  or  may  become  free.” 

You  knew,  Sir,  you  converfed  with  this  wonder¬ 
ful  perfon,  this  angelic  benefactor  of  mankind,  and 
yet  you  ventured  to  traduce  the  Quakers !  Did 
not  his  fpirit  confufe  your  imagination,  wjiile  your 
pen  was  falfifying  his  brethren,  thofe  whom  he  che- 
rilhed  and  led  by  the  hand  ;  did  not  your  own  heart 
afk  you,  can  Benezet  belong  to  a  band  of  rogues  and 
hypocrites  ?  Is  it  poffible  that  his  noble  reply  on  your 
telling  him  of  our  rich  livings,  of  an  hundred  thou- 


long  to  relate  here;  but  I  will  give  the  outlines  of  it.  This  foundation  is 
now  very  flourifhing.  Fothergill  fet  afubferiptionon  foot,  and  was  him- 
fclf  a  principal  lubferiber,  for  the  purchafe  of  the  land,  the  buildings, 
and  eighty  acres  of  ground  for  its  fupport.  There  are  now  three  hundred 
Scholars  upon  this  foundation;  all  properly  boarded,  cloathed  and  edu¬ 
cated,  for  the  feveral  profeflions  they  are  intended  to  follow.  They  are 
taught  morality,  decency,  regularity,  fubordination  t®  their  fupefiors, 
forbearance  towards  each  other,  and  efpecially  that  habit  of  filence  and 
meditation  fo  much  recommended  in  the  ancient  fchools  of  philofophy, 
and  which  are  abfolutely  neceflfary  for  the  attainment  of  real  lcience.  See 
the  life  of  Fothergill,  by  the  Doftors,  Hird  and  Elliot. 
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fand  livres  a  year  “  that  would  build  a  great  many 
holpitals.”  Is  it  poflible  I  fay  that  this  itl'elf  could 
not  difarm  your  rigor  ?  It  does  not  indicate  the  warm 
benevolence  of  one  man  only,  it  breathes  the  fpirit 
of  his  brethren.  Such  fervency  is  not  to  be  found 
in  a  declining  fed ;  it  no  longer  infpires  it.  Bene- 
zet  could  not  have  been  the  member  of  a  corrupt¬ 
ed  body.  His  fervent  charity  would  form  too 
driking  a  contrail  to  the  felfilhnefs  of  hypocrify. 

Vindication  0/  //^  Negroes. 

Fird  let  me  repeat  your  longed:  fection  relative  to 
that  people. 

‘  Below  this  clafs  of  inhabitants,  (the  whites  of  no 
c  property,  in  Virginia,)  we  mult  rank  the  Negroes, 

*  who  would  be  dill  more  to  be  pitied,  if  their  natu- 
c  ral  infcnfibility  did  not  in  fome  meafure  alleviate  the 
1  wretchednefs  in  ftp  arable  from  Jlavery.  Seeing  them 
‘  ill  lodged,  ill  clothed,  and  often  overcome  with  la- 

*  hour,  I  concluded  that  their  treatment  had  been  as 
‘  rigorous  as  it  is  elfe where.  Notwithdanding  I  have 
‘  been  alfured  that  it  is  very  mild,  compared  to  what 
‘  they  differ  in  the  Sugar  Colonies.  And  indeed  one 
‘  does  not  hear  habitually ,  as  at  Jamaica  and  St.  Do- 
‘  mingo,  the  found  of  whips,  and  the  outcries  of  the 
‘  wretched  beings,  whofe  bodies  are  torn  piece  meal 
‘  by  their  Itrokes.  It  is  becaufe  the  people  of  Virginia 
i  are  commonly  milder  than  thofe  of  the  Sugar  Colonies, 

1  which  confid  chiefly  of  rapacious  men,  eager  to  amafs 
c  fortunes,  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  return  to  Europe. 

‘  The  produce  of  their  labours  being  alfo  lefs  valuable, 
‘  their  talks  are  not  lo  rigoroully  exacted,  and  in  jultice 
‘  to  both,  it  mud  be  allowed  that  the  Negroes  tliern- 
f  felves  are  lefs  treacherous  and  thie villi,  than  they 
i  are  in  the  Iflands  :  for  the  propagation  of  the  black 
‘  fpeices  being  very  confiderable  here,  mod  of  them 
i  are  born  in  the  country,  and  it  is  remarked  that 
(  thefe  are  in  general  lefs  depraved  than  thole  import- 
4  ed  from  Africa.  Befldes,  we  mud  do  the  Virginia 
1  ans  the  judice  to  remark,  that  many  of  them  treat 


6  their  Negroes  with  a  great  deal  of  humanity,  and 
*■  what  is  ftill  more  to  their  honor,  they  appear  forry 
6  there  are  any  among  them,  and  are  forever  talking 
‘  of  abolifhing  flavery,  and  falling  upon  fome  other 
(  mode  of  improving  their  lands,  &c. 

‘  However  this  may  be,  it  is  fortunate  that  differ- 
e  ent  motives  concur  to  deter  mankind  from  exercif- 
c  ing  fuch  tyranny,  at  lead:  upon  their  own  fpecies,  if 
(  we  cannot  fay,  ftricftly  fpeaking,  their  equals  ;  for  the 
6  more  we  obferve  the  Negroes,  the  more  we  are  con- 

*  vinced  that  the  difference  between  us  does  not  lie  in 
(  the  colour  alone ,  See. 

*  Enough  upon  this  fubjeeft,  which. has  not  efcaped 

*  the  attention  of  the  politicians  and  philofophers  of 

*  the  prefent  age  :  I  have  only  to  apologize  for 
e  treating  it  without  declaimation  ;  but  I  have  al- 

<  ways  thought,  that  eloquence  can  only  influence 
(  the  refolutions  of  the  moment,  and  that  every  thing 
‘  which  requires  time,  rnuft  be  the  work  of  reafon. 
c  And  befides,  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  to  add  ten  or 

<  twelve  pages  to  thefe  few  reflections,  which  may 

*  be  confidered  as  a  concert  compofed  only  of  prin- 

*  cipal  parts,  con  corni  ad  libitum 

Upon  reading  this  paffage  attentively,  I  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  it  contain  a  lingular  mixture  of  contra¬ 
dictory  principles,  and  in  the  fame  breath,  the  fenti- 
timents  of  a  philofopher  and  of  a  colonift ;  of  an  ad¬ 
vocate  for  the  Negroes,  and  of  their  enemy. 

It  is  evident  that  as  a  philofopher,  and  a  friend  to 
humanity,  you  are  inclined  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the 
Negroes,  and  commend  thofe  who  do  l'o ;  but  this 
tendernefs  itfelf  conceals  a  fubtile  venom  that  ought 
to  be  expofed .  F or  you  only  beftow  your  pity  upon  the 
Negroes,  while  you  owe  them,  if  you  are  a  philofo¬ 
pher,  vindication  and  defence  ;  you  wifh  their 
mafters  to  be  humane  ;  they  ought  to  be  juft.  Inftead 
of  praifmg  fuch  humanity,  you  ought  to  have  blamed 
them  for  flopping  there,  in  Ihort,  fuch  a  contempt 
for  the  Negroes  pervades  this  whole  article,  as  will 
neceiTarily  encourage  their  tormentors  to  rivet  their 
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chains.  Is  not  this  contempt  obfervable,  forinftance, 
in  the  very  firft  period  ? 

“  Below  this  clafs  of  inhabitants  (the  meaneft 
whites  of  Virginia)  we  muft  rank  the  Negroes,  who 
would  be  hill  more  to  be  pitied,  if  their  ^natural  in - 
fenfibility  did  not  in  fome  mcafure  alleviate  the  wretched- 
nefs  infep arable  from  jlavery ,yy 

And  who  told  you,  Sir,  that  nature  had  created 
the  Negroes  with  lefs  feeling  than  other  men  ?  do 
you  judge  lobecaufe  they  have  vegetated  foT  three  cen¬ 
turies  in  European  fetters,  and  at  this  day  have  not 
altogether  fhaken  off  the  horrid  yoke  ?  But  do  not 
their  frequent  rifings,  and  the  cruelties  they  <from 
time  to  time  retaliate  upon  their  mailers,  give  the 
lie  to  this  natural  infenlibility  ?  for  an  infenfible  being 
has  no  refentment.  If  he  does  not  feel,  how  Ihould 
he  remember  ?  Do  you  think  the  wretched  Indians, 
who,  fince  the  difeovery  of  the  new  world,  are  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  mines  of  Peru,  are  alfo  naturally  infenfi¬ 
ble,  becaufe  they  fuffer  patiently  ? 

You  calumniate  nature  in  making  her  grant  fa¬ 
vours  to  particulars  ;  in  giving  her  a  fyftem  of  ine¬ 
quality  among  her  offspring.  All  men  are  caff  in 
the  fame  mould — The  varieties  which  diftinguifh  in¬ 
dividuals,  are  the  fports  of  chance,  or  the  refult  of 
different  circumftances ;  but  the  black  comes  into  the 
the  world  with  as  much  fenfibility  as  the  white,  the 
Peruvian,  as  the  European. 

What  then  degrades  this  natural  and  moral  fenfi¬ 
bility  ?  The  greater  or  lefs  privation  of  liberty ;  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  man  lofes  it,  he  lofes  the  powers  of  fen- 
fation  ;  he  loofes  the  man  ;  he  fickens  or  becomes 
a  brute.  It  is  flavery  alone  which  can  reduce  a  man 
to  a  level  with  the  brute  creation,  and  fometimes  de¬ 
prives  him  of  all  fenfibility  ;  but  you  blame  nature, 
that  kind  parent,  who  would  have  us  all  equal,  free 
and  happy,  for  the  crime  of  focial  barbarity,  and  you 
pafs  by  this  crime,  to  extenuate  another,  to  extenuate 
the  horrid  torments  of  flavery  !  Not  fatisfied  with 
violating  nature,  by  abuling  her  offspring,  even  in 
her  name,  you  encourage  Have-holders  to  torment 
them. 


Do  you  not  arm  their  tyrants,  when  you  tell  them, 
the  infenlibility  of  the  Negroes  alleviates  their  tor¬ 
ments  ? 

What!  becaufe  greatnefs  of  foul  raifed  Sidney  a- 
bove  the  terrors  of  death,  the  infernal  Jefferies  * 
who  caufed  his  execution,  was  lefs  guilty  !  becaufe 
the  Quakers  appeared  infenhble  to  infiilts,  blows,  or 
puni foments,  they  are  lefs  to  be  pitied,  and  it  was 
right  to  martyr  them  !  A  dangerous  notion,  whole 
confequences  I  am  fare  you  would  difapprove.  If 
this  infenlibility  with  which  you  reproach  the  Ne¬ 
groes  mitigated  the  cruelty  of  their  mailers,  it  were 
well :  but  their  tormentors  do  not  wifh  them  not  to 
feel ;  they  would  have  them  all  feeling,  for  the  plea- 
lure  of  torturing  them  ;  and  their  punilhments  are 
increafed  in  proportion  to  their  infenlibility. 

“  Seeing  the  Negroes,  fay  yon,  “.ill  lodged,  ill 
cloathed,  and  often  overcome  with  labour,  I  conclu¬ 
ded  that  their  treatment  had  been  as  rigorous  as  it  is 

o 

elfewhere.  Notvvithftanding  I  have  been  allured 
that  it  is  very  mild,  compared  to  what  they  furfer  in 
the  Sugar  Colonies/ 

Why  this  comparifon,  which  feems  to  inlinuate  a 
juftification  of  the  Virginians?  does  a  misfortune 
ceafe  to  be  fuch,  becaufe  there  is  a  greater  elfewhere  ? 
Was  Cartouche  lefs  detellable  becaufe  Brinvilliers 
had  exifted  before  him  ?  Let  us  not  weaken  by  com- 
parifons  the  idea  of  criminality,  nor  lelfen  the  atten¬ 
tion  due  to  the  miferable,  this  were  to  countenance 
the  crime.  The  Negroes  are  ill  lodged,  ill  cloathed, 
opprelfed  with  labour  in  Virginia  :  this  is  the  fadl, 
this  is  the  offence.  It  matters  not  whether  they  are 
worfe  treated  elfewhere  ;  in  whatever  degree  they 
are  foin  Virginia,  it  is  Hill  outrage  and  injuftice. 

And  again,  why  are  the  Negroes  of  Virginia  lefs 

*  This  Jefferies  was  the  mod  infamous  Chief  Juftice  that  ever  'exift¬ 
ed  in  England.  Charles  lid.  and  James  Ha.  well  acquainted  with 
his  talents  for  chipane,  his  debauchery  and  blood-thirftinefs,  his  bafenefs 
and  his  crimes,  made  ufe  of  him  to  exterminate,  with  the  fword  of  law, 
all  thofe  worthy  men  who  defended  the  con ftitution  from  their  tyranny. 

I  often  quote  the  Iiiftory  of  England  ;  unhappily  for  us  it  is  too  little 
kn  own  in  France. 
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cruelly  treated  ?  Humanity  is  not  the  motive,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  covetoufnefs cannot  obtain  fo  much  from,  their  la¬ 
bours,  as  in  the  Sugar  lflands.  Was  it  othersvife,  they 
would  be  facrificed  to  it  here,  as  well  as  there ; 
how  can  we  praife  fuch  forced  humanity  ?  how,  on 
the  contrary,  not  give  vent  to  all  the  indignation, 
which  muft  naturally  arife  in  every  feeling  mind? 

“  And  to  do  juftice  to  both,  you  add,  if  the  Vir¬ 
ginians  are  not  fo  fevere,  it  is  becaufe  the  Negroes 
themfelves  are  lefs  treacherous  and  thievilh  than  in 
the  iflands,  becaufe  the  propagation  of  the  black  fpe- 
cies  being  very  confiderable  here,  molt  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes  are  born  in  the  country,  and  it  is  remarked, 
that  thefe  are  in  general  lefs  depraved  than  thole 
imported  from  Africa.” 

Here  is  a  ftrange  confulion  of  caufes  and  effeds, 
and  a  ftrange  abufe  of  words.  Firlt  let  us  clear  up 
the  fads.  Here  are  fome  valuable  ones  for  the  caule 
of  the  Neo-roes. 

O 

You  lay  they  are  not  fo  thievilh  in  Virginia,  pro¬ 
pagate  failer,  and  are  lefs  depraved  :  Why?  Becaufe 
they  are  lefs  cruelly  treated — Here  is  the  caufe  and 
the  effed,  yon  have  raiflaken  one  for  the  other. 

We  mult  conclude  from  this  fact,  that  if  the  Vir¬ 
ginians  were  no  longer  fevere,  and  Ihould  treat  the 
blacks  like  fellow-creutures,  they  would  not  be  more 
vicious  than  their  white  fervants. 

The  degree  of  opprelfion  is  the  meafure  of  what 
is  improperly  called  the  vicioufnefs  of  the  Haves. — 
The  more  cruel  their  tyrants,  the  more  treacherous, 
villainous  and  cruel  are  the  Haves  in  return — Can 
we  wonder  that  Macronius  fiiould  affaffmate  his  ma¬ 
iler  Tiberius  ?  This  vicioufnefs  is  a  punilhment  that 
heaven  inflicts  upon  tyranny. 

Can  the  efforts  of  a  Have  for  the  recovery  of  his 
liberty,  be  denominated  vicious  or  criminal  ?  From 
the  moment  you  violate  the  laws  of  nature,  in  regard 
to  them,  why  Ihould  not  they  fhake  them  ofl  in  their 
relative  duties  to  you  ?  You  rob  them  of  their  liberty, 
and  yon  would  not  have  them  Heal  your  gold  !  You 
.whip  and  cruelly  torment  them,  and  exped  them  not 
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to  ftruggle  for  deliverance  !  You  afTafTinate  them  eve¬ 
ry  day,  and  expeft  them  not  to  afTafTinate  you  once  ! 
You  call  your  outrages,  rights,  and  the  courage  which 
repulfes  them,  a  crime  1  What  a  confufion  of  ideas! 
what  horrid  logic  ! 

And  you,  fir,  a  humane  philofopher  !  are  accefTary 
to  this  injuftice,  by  defcribing  the  blacks  in  the  ftyle  of 
a  dealer  in  human  flefh  !  You  call  what  are  no  more 
than  natural  confequences  of  the  comprefHon  of  the 
fpring  of  liberty — treachery,  theft  and  depravation*. 
But  can  a  natural  confequence  be  criminal  ?  Remove 
the  caufe,  or  is  it  not  the  only  crime  ? 

For  my  part,  fir,  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  barba¬ 
rities  committed  by  the  Negroes,  not  merely  againft 
their  mafters,  but  even  againftothers,  will  be  attribut¬ 
ed  at  the  bar  of  eternal  juftice,  to  the  llave-holders, 
and  thofe  infamous  perfons  employed  in  the  Guinea 
trade.  I  firmly  believe,  that  no  human  juftice  has 
the  right  of  putting  a  Negro  Have  to  death  for  any 
crime  whatever,  becaufe  not  being  free,  he  is  not 
fui  juris,  and  fhould  be  regarded  as  a  child  or 
an  idiot,  being  almoft  always  under  the  lafh.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  real  criminal,  the  caufe  of  the  crime, 
is  the  man  who  firft  feized  him,  fold  him,  or  enflaved 
him — And  if  ever  I  ihould  fall  under  the  knife  of  an 
unhappy  runaway,  I  would  not  refent  it  upon  him, 
but  upon  thofe  white  men  who  keep  blacks  in  flavery. 
1  would  tell  them,  your  cruelty  towards  your  Negroes, 
has  endangered  my  life — they  execrate  you,  they 
take  me  for  a  tyrant  becaufe  I  am  white  like  you,  and 
the  vengeance  due  to  your  crimes  has  fallen  upon  me. 

God  forbid,  however,  that  I  fhould  undertake  to 
encourage  the  blacks  to  take  up  arms  againft  their 

*  Mod  authors  who  have  not  deeply  ftudied  the  rights  of  men,  fall  into 
this  error.  I  have  remarked  elfewhere  [Vol.  II.  of  the  Journ.  du 
Licee,  no.  4,  page  222.)  that  a  writer,  who  notwithstanding,  deftrves  our 
efteem,  for  having  written  againft  the  defpotifm  of  the  Turkifti  go¬ 
vernment,  has  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  drawn  into  it.  M.  le  Baron  de 
Tott  fays,  that  the  Moldavians  are  thievifn,  mean,  and  faithlefs.  To 
tranflate  thefe  words  into  the  language  of  truth,  we  muft  fay,  the  Turks, 
the  mafters  of  the  Moldavians,  are  unjuft,  robbers,  villains,  and  tyrants; 
and  that  the  Moldavians  revenge  themfelves  by  oppofing  deceit  to  op- 
preflion,  &c.  Thus,  the  people  arc  almoft  every  where  wrongfully  ac- 
cufed. 


§fc*  Gv’dv . 
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hiafters  !  God  forbid,  however,  that  I  Ihould  under¬ 
take  to  juftify  the  excelfes  to  which  their  refentments 
have  fometimes  hu  Tied  them,  and  which  have  often 
fallen  on  perfons  who  were  not  acceflary  to  their 
wretchednefs  !  The  ilavery  under  which  they  groan, 
mu  ft  be  abolifhed  by  peaceable  means;  and  thanks  to 
the  active  fpirit  of  benevolence  which  animates  the 
Quakers,  the  pious  undertaking  is  already  begun. 
In  molt  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  yoke 
has  been  taken  from  their  necks;  in  others  the  Gui¬ 
nea-trade  has  been  prohibited.  Societies  have  been 
formed  both  at  Paris  and  London,  to  collect  and  cir¬ 
culate  information  upon  this  interefting  l’ubject,  to 
induce  the  European  governments  to  put  a  ltop  to 
the  Negro  trade,  and  provide  for  their  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  in  the  Weft-India  ifland.s  :  No  doubt  luccefs 
will  crown  their  views,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  will 
enjoy  the  fatisfa&ion  of  communicating  its  b Idlings 
to  the  blacks. 

But  the  blacks  muff  wait  for  the  happy  moment  that 
fhall  reflore  them  to  civil  life,  in  lilence  and  in  peace; 
they  mult  rely  upon  the  unwearied  diligence  and  zeal 
of  the  numerous  writers  who  advocate  their  caufe, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  humane  to  fecond  their  endea¬ 
vours  ;  they  muft  thrive  tojuftify  and  fupport  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  are  adduced  in  their  favour,  by  difplaying 
virtue  in  the  very  bofom  of  flavcry  ;  they  muft  en¬ 
deavour,  in  a  word,  to  render  themfelves  worthy  of 
liberty,  that  they  may  know  how  to  ufe  it  when  it 
fhall'be  reftored  to  them  ;  for  liberty  itfelf  is  fome- 
times  a  burthen,  when  flavery  has  ftupified  the  foul. 

Such  blacks,  therefore,  as  are  fo  inconfiderate  as 
to  be  concerned  in  infurrections,  are  guilty  of  retard¬ 
ing  the  execution  of  the  general  plan  lor  their  eman¬ 
cipation;  for  the  queftion  is  not,  at  the  prclcnt  day, 
whether  a  million  of  Oaves  ought  to  be  let  at  liberty, 
but  whether  they  can  when  free,  he  put  into  a  capa¬ 
city  of  providing  for  the  fubfiftence  ot  themlelves 
and  their  families.  Infurre cOions,  far  from  effefling 
this  purpofe,  would  deOroy  the  means.  Regard, 
therefore,  to  their  own  interefts,  if  there  were  nc 
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Other  motive,  ihould  therefore  engage  the  blacks  to 
patient  lubmilTion,  and  no  doubt  but  they  will  yield  it, 
if  their  mailers  and  the  minifters  of  the  gofpel  in 
particular,  to  whom  the  tall:  of  comforting  and  in- 
itru&ing  them,  is  committed,  endeavour  to  prepare 
them  for  approaching  freedom. 

You  fir,  have  adopted  the  vulgar  notion,  that  the 
Negroes  born  in  Virginia,  are  lefs  depraved  than  thofe 
imported  from  Africa.  You  call  the  firm n el's  which  is 
common  in  the  early  ftages  of  their  flavery,  greater 
degeneracy  ;  they  are  depraved,  that  is,  in  your  lan* 
guage — they  are  wicked  and  treacherous  to  thole  who 
have  purchafed  them,  or  brought  them  from  their 
own  country— But  in  my  mind,  they  are  not  depra¬ 
ved,  becaufe  the  acts  of  violence  their  genius  in- 
fpires  them  to  revenge  themfelves  upon  their  tyrants, 
are  juftified  by  the  rights  of  nature. 

And  why  are  thofe  imported,  more  wicked  in  your 
opinion  ?  In  mine,  more  quick,  more  ardent  in  their 
refentments  ?  becaufe,  not  having  forgotten  their 
former  fituation,  they  feel  their  lois  the  more  fenfibly ; 
and  having  ftrong  ideas,  their  refolutions  are  more  firm 
and  their  actions  more  violent,  they  not  having  yet 
contracted  the  habits  of  flavery. 

They  loon  fall  into  that  degree  of  apathy  and  in- 
fenlibility,  which  you  unjuftly  believe  to  be  natural 
to  them  ;  that  is,  in  your  language,  they  become  lefs 
depraved  ;  but  I  would  fay  that  their  depravity  begins 
with  this  apathy  and  weaknefs — For  depravity  is  the 
lofs  of  nature,  and  the  want  of  thofe  virtues  inhe¬ 
rent  in  man,  courage  and  the  love  of  liberty.  Our 
readers  may  judge  from  this  article,  how  ftrangely 
writers  have  wrefted  words  to  condemn  thefe  unhap* 
py  Negroes,  and  the  unfortunate  in  general. 

I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  fay,  that  the  Ne¬ 
groes  of  Africa  are  all  good,  or  even  that  many  of 
them  are  not  depraved.  But  is  this  fad  to  be  impu¬ 
ted  to  them  as  a  perfonal  crime  ?  Ought  you  not  ra¬ 
ther  to  have  alcribed  it  to  the  foreign  fource  by  which 
they  are  corrupted^  Alike  in  them  and  in  the  whites. 
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the  depravity  of  man  is  a  confequence  of  his  wretched- 
rsefs,  and  the  ufurpation  of  his  rights.  Wherever 
he  is  free  and  at  eafe,  he  is  good  ;  wherever  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  is  wicked.  Neither  his  nature  nor  the  cli¬ 
mate  corrupt  him,  but  the  government  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Now  that  of  the  Negroes  is  almolt  univcrfally 
defpotic,  fuch  as  muft  neceflarily  debafe  and  corrupt 
the  Negro. 

How  much  is  the  depravity,  occafioned  by  the  o-o- 
vernment  of  his  country,  encreafed  by  his  fccond 
flavery,  far  worfe  than  the  firft — for  he  is  no  longer 
among  friends  in  his  native  land — furrounded  by  the 
plealing  feenes  of  his  childhood,  he  is  among  mongers 
who  are  going  to  live  by,  and  trade  in  his  blood,  and 
has  nothing  before  his  eyes  but  death,  or  opprcllion 
equivalent  to  an  endlefs  punifhment. 

How  is  it  podible  fucli  horrid  profpecls  fhoukl  not 
fire  his  foul  ?  How,  if  chance  fhould  prelent  him  with 
arms  and  liberty,  fhould  he  relift  ufing  them,  to  put 
an  end  to  his  own  exigence,  or  that  of  his  torment¬ 
ors  ?  What  white  man  would  be  lefs  cruel  inhislitu- 
ation  ?  Truly  I  think  myfelf  of  a  humane  difpofition, 
that  I  love  my  fellow-creatures  and  deteft  the  effufion 
of  blood  ;  but  if  ever  a  villain,  white  or  black,  fhould 
fnatch  me  from  my  freedom,  my  family,  and  my  friends; 
fhould  overwhelm  me  with  outrages  and  blows,  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  caprice,  fhould  extend  his  barbarities  to  my 
wife  and  children — My  blood  boils  at  the  thought — 
perhaps  in  a  tranfport  of  revenge  ******* 
If  fuch  venaeance  would  be  lawful  in  me,  what  makes 
the  Negro  more  guilty  ?  Why  Ihould  that  be  called 
wickednefs  and  depravity  in  him,  which  would  be 
{filed  virtue  in  me,  in  you,  in  every  white  man  ? 
Are  not  my  rights  the  fame  as  his?  Is  not  nature 
our  common  parent?  God  his  father  as  well  as  mine? 
H  is  confcience  an  infallible  guide  as  well  as  mine  ? 
Let  us  then  no  longer  make  other  laws  for  the  blacks 
than  thofe  we  are  bound  by  ourfelves,  fince  Heaven  has 
placed  them  on  a  level  with  us,  has  made  them  like  us, 
fince  they  are  our  brethren  and  our  fellow-creatures. 

Here  you  flop  me,  you  fay  that  the  Negro  is  not  our 
fellow -creature;,  that  he  is  below  the  white. 
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How  could  fo  [hocking  an  opinion  elcape  the  pen 
of  a  member  of  .the  Royal  Acaden^g  a  writer  who 
would  be  thought  a  friend  of  mankind  ! 

Do  not  you  fee  the  tormentors  of  St.  Domingo, 
avail  themfelves  of  it  already,  redoubling  their  ftrokes, 
and  regarding  their  Haves  as  mere  machines,  like  the 
Cartefians  do  the  brutes ?  They  are  not  our  fellow-crea-  * 
tures  will  they  fay  :  a  philofopher  of  Paris  has  proved  it. 

What  !  the  blacks  not  our  equals  !  Have  not  they 
eyes,  ears,  a  lhape,  and  organs  like  ours  ?  Does  na¬ 
ture  follow  another  order,  other  laws  for  them  ?-— 
Have  not  they  fpeech,  that  peculiar  charafferiftic  of 
humanity  ?  Rut  then  the  colour  !  What  of  that  ?  Are 
the  pale  white  Albinos,  the  olive  or  copper  coloured 
Indians  alfo  of  different  fpecies  !  Who  does  not  know 
that  colour  is  accidental.  They  are  not  our  equals  \ 
Have  not  they  the  fame  faculties — reafon,  memory, 
imagination  ?  Yes,  you  reply,  but  they  have  written 
no  books.  Who  told  you  fo  ?  Who  told  you  there 
were  no  learned  blacks  ?  And  fuppofing  it  were  fo, 
if  none  but  authors  are  men,  the  whole  human  race 
is  different  from  us. 

Shall  I  tell  you  why  there  are  no  authors  or  men, 
of  learning  among  the  Negroes  ?  What  has  made 
you  what  you  are  ?  Education  and  circumftances  ! — 
Now  where  are  the  Negroes  favoured  by  either  ? 
Confider  them  wherever  they  are  to  be  found — In 
Africa,  wretchedly  enilaved  by  dome  Hie  tyrants  ;  in 
our  iflands  perpetual  martyrs  ;  in  the  fouthern  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  the  meaneft  of  flaves  ;  in  the  northern, 
domeftics  *  in  Europe,  univerfally  contemned,  every 
where  proferibed,  like  the  Jews  •  in  a  word,  every 
where  in  a  Hate  of  debafement. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  are  blacks  of  property ; 
in  the  northern  parts  of  America  ;  but  thefe,  like  tiie 
other  fettlers,  are  no  more  than  fenfible  farmers  or 
traders — There  are  no  authors  among  them,  becaufe 
there  are  few  rich  and  idle  people  in  America*. 

*  There  was  however,  a  Negro  author  at  London,  whofe  produ£Hon$ 
are  not  without  merit,  and  were  lately  publilhed  in  two  volumes — Iiis 
name  was  Ignatius  Sancho — He  wrote  in  the  manner  of  Sterne. 


Vs/  hat'  fprmg  of  action  could  raife  a  Islegro  from 
Ins  debafed  condition  ?  the  read  to  glory  and  honor 
is  impaffible  to  him  :  What  then  ihould  he  write  for? 
Befides,  the  blacks  have  reafon  to  detell  the  fciences, 
for  their  oppreffors  cultivate  them  but  they  do  not 
make  them  better. 

Shall  we  fay  that  the  Indians  or  Arabs  are  not 
our  equals,  becaufe  they  defpife  both  our  arts  and  our 
fciences  ?  or  the  (Quakers,  becaufe  they  neither  re- 
fpeft  academies  nor  wits  ? 

In  fhort,  if  you  will  deny  the  Negroes  fouls,  ener¬ 
gy,  fenfibility,  gratitude  or  beneficence,  I  oppofe 
you  to  yourfelf,  I  might  quote  your  own  anecdote  of 
Mr.  Langdon’s  Negro,  and  abundance  of  other  well 
known  fails  in  favour  of  the  blacks.  You  may  find 
fome  llriking  ones  in  the  Abbe  H-aynals*  philofophi- 
cal  hiftory.  One  of  them  would  have  been  fufEcient. 
The  Negroe  who  killed  himfelf  when  his  mailer  who 
had  injured  him  was  in  his  power,  was  fuperior  to 
Epiiletus,  and  the  exigence  of  a  fingle  Negro  of  fo 
fublime  a  character,  ennobles  all  his  kind. 

But  howr  could  you  judge  whether  the  blacks  were 
different  from  the  whites,  who  faw  them  only  in  a 
Hate  of  llavery  and  wTetchednefs  ?  Do  we  eftimate 
beauty  by  the  figure  of  a  Laplander  ?  magnanimity 
by  the  foul  of  a  courtier  ?  or  intelligence  by  the  ftu- 
pidity  of  an  Esquimaux  ? 

If  the  traces  of  humanity  were  fo  much  weakened 
and  effaced  in  the  Negroes,  that  you  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  them,  I  conclude  not  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
our  fpecies,  but  that  they  muff  have  been  cruelly  tor¬ 
mented  to  reduce  them  to  this  ftate  of  degeneracy. 
I  do  not  conclude  that  they  are  not  men,  but  that 
the  Europeans  who  kidnap  the  blacks,  are  not  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  name. 

You  consider  what  precautions  it  may  be  neceffary 
to  take  to  avoid  the  danger  which  might  attend  a  ge¬ 
neral  emancipation  of  the  Negroes. 

I  lhall  not  now  enter  into  a  dilcuffion  of  this  nice 
queftion,  but  referve  it  for  another  work  :  yet  I  mud 
fay  in  a  word,  that  the  Negroes  will  never  be  our 


friends,  will  never  be  men,  until  they  are  poffeffed  of 
all  our  rights,  until  we  are  upon  an  equality.  Civil 
liberty  is  the  boundary  between  good  and  evil,  order 
and  diforder,  happinefs  and  mifery,  ignorance  and 
knowledge.  If  we  would  make  the  Negroes  worthy 
of  us,  we  muff  raife  them  to  our  level  by  giving  them 
this  liberty. 

Thus,  the  chief  inconvdnience  you  expeff  will  fol¬ 
low  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes,  may  be  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  that  although  free,  they  will  remain  a  difkindh 
fpecies,  a  didinfl  and  dangerous  body. 

This  objection  will  vanilh  when  we  intermix  with 
them,  and  boldly  efface  every  didinftion.  Unlefs  this 
is  the  cafe,  I  forefee  torrents  of  blood  fpilt  and  the 
earth  difputed  between  the  whites  and  blacks,  as 
America  wras  between  the  Europeans  and  Savages. 

Perhaps,  and  it  is  no  extravagant  idea — perhaps  it 
might  be  more  prudent,  more  humane,  to  fend  the 
blacks  back  again  to  their  native  country,  fettle  them 
there,  encourage  their  induftry,  and  affid  them  to 
form  connections  with  Europe  and  America.  The  cele¬ 
brated  doCtor  Fothergill  conceived  this  plan,  and  the 
fociety  for  the  abolition  of  flavery,  at  London,  have 
carried  it  into  execution  at  Sierra  Leona.  Time  and 
perfeverance,  will  difcover  the  policy  and  utility  of 
this  fettlement.  If  itfhould  fucceed,  the  blacks  will 
quit  America  infenfibly,  and  Sierra  Leona  become 
the  centre  from  whence  general  civilization  will  fpread 
over  all  Africa. 

Perhaps,  fir,  you  will  place  thefe  thoughts  upon  the 
Negroes  with  thofe  declamations  you  are  pica  fed  to 
ridicule  :  But  what  is  the  epithet  of  declaimer  to  me, 
if  I  am  right,  if  I  make  an  impreffion  upon  my  read¬ 
ers,  if  I  dart  reinorfe  into  the  bread:  of  a  fingle  Have- 
holder  ;  in  a  word,  if  I  contribute  to  accelerate  the 
general  impulfe  toward  liberty. 

You  difapprove  the  application  of  eloquence  to  this 
fubjeCt ;  you  think  nothing  can  affeCI  it  but  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  cool  reafon.  What  is  eloquence  but  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  reafon  and  fenfibility  ?  When  man  is  op- 
prelled,  he  druggies,  lie  complains,  he  moves  cur 
padions,  and  bears  downall  oppofition.  Such  eloquence 
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csri  perform  wonders,  and  fhould  be  employed  by 
thole  who  undertake  to  plead  the  caufe  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  who  fpend  their  days  in  continual  agony,  or  he  will 
make  no  imprelhon — I  do  not  conceive  how  any  man 
can  difplay  wit  indead  of  feeling,  upon  this  diftradting 
1  object,  amufe  with  an  antithelis,  initead  of  forcible 
rcafoning,  and  only  dazzle  where  he  ought  to  warm. 
I  have  no  conception  how  a  fenlible  and  thinking  being, 
can  lee  a  fellow-creature  tortured  and  torn  to  pieces, 
perhaps  his  poor  wife  bathed  in  tears,  with  a  wretched 
infant  fucking  her  Ihriveled  brealt  at  his  fide  ;  I  fay  I 
have  no  conception  how  he  can  behold  juch  a  fight, 
with  indilierence  ;  how,  unagonized  and  unconvulfed 
with  rage  and  indignation,  he  can  have  the  barbarity 
to  defcend  to  jelling  !  Notwithftanding,your  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  N  egroes,  conclude  with  a  jelt. 

“  It  will  be  an  eafy  matter,  fay  you,  to  add  ten 
or  twelve  pages  to  thefe  few  reflections,  which  may 
be  conlidered  as  a  concert,  compofed  only  of  princi¬ 
pal  parts,  “  con  corni  ad  libitum 

I  hope  there  is  nothing  cruel,  becaufe  there  is  no¬ 
thing  Ihidied  in  this  connection,  this  inconfiderate 
manner  :  but  how  could  fuch  a  comparifon  come  into 
the  head  of  a  man  of  feeling  ?  It  is  the  fad  effect  of 
wit,  as  I  laid  before;  it  contracts  the  foul.  Ever 
glancing  over  agreeable  objects,  it  is  unfeeling  when 
intruded  upon  by  wretchednefs — uneafy  to  obliterate 
the  lliocking  idea,  and  elude  the  groans  of  nature,  it 
rids  itfelf  of  both  by  a  jelt.  The  humane  Benezet 
would  never  have  connected  this  idea  of  harmony 
with  the  found  of  a  Negro  driver’s  whip. 

Having  proved  that  you  have  wronged  the  Ouak- 
ers  and  the  Negroes,  I  lhall  proceed  to  ihew  that 
you  have  equally  injured  mankind  and  the  people. 

Vindication  of  Mankind,  and  of  the  People. 

I  might  quote  feveral  paffages  on  this  fubjeCt,  but 
the  following,  which  is  one  of  the  inofl  ftriking,  will 
fee  fufficient.  After  giving  a  defcription  of  an  Irifh- 


man,  who  had  treated  you  with  a  good  dinner ,  you 


<  licate,  pretty  woman,  had  nothing  of  the  peafant 
4  in  her  air  or  manners;  for  the  Virginian,  though  in 

*  the  mid  ft  of  the  woods,  and  cares  of  a  country  life, 
s  bears  no  refemblance  to  the  European  Peafant — He 
{  is  univerfally  a  free  yuan,  who  has  his  fhare  in 
c  the  government,  and  po/Je/fes  fome  Negro  /laves  ;  fo 

*  that  he  enjoys  the  double  title  of  Citizen  and  Matter  ; 

<  in  which  refped  he  is  quite  on  a  footing  with  the 
i  generality  of  thofe  who  compofed  that  order  which 
«  was  called  the  People  in  the  ancient  republics,  a  Peo- 
«  pie  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  prefent  day  ;  but 

<  who  have  been  very  improperly  confounded  in  all 

*  thofe  trifling  declamations ,  wherein  our  would-be philo- 

<  fophical  writers,  by  not  making  a  proper  diftinchon 

*  between  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  miftaken 

<  the  word  People  for  Mankind  in  general;  and  have 

*  really  been  liberal  in  their  praifes  to  tyrants,  when 

*  they  meant  to  defend  the  caufe  of  humanity  :  num- 
4  berlefs  are  the  opinions  which  require  correction  ! 

<  numberlefs  are  the  words,  whofe  proper  meaning  is 

*  yet  Undefined  !  The  favourite  plirafe  of  the  dig± 
i  nity  of  man,  has  long  been  made  ufe  of ;  and 

*  yet  this  dignity  of  man  is  merely  comparative;  if  applied 
f  to  individuals,  it  depends  on  the  rank  they  hold  in 

*  life.  Thus,  the  inferior  ftation  of  the  common 

<  people,  gives  dignity  to  the  nobility,  that  of  the 
s  have  to  the  freeman,  and  that  of  the  blacks  to  the 
4  whites. 

i  If  we  apply  it  in  a  general  fenfe,  it  will  make  men 

*  tyrannical  and  cruel  to  the  animal  creation  ;  and  thus, 
‘  by  deftroying  univerfal  beneficence,  will  counteract 
4  the  order  and  defigns  of  nature — On  what  founda- 

<  tion  then  fhall  reafon,  freed  from  fophiftrv  and  de- 

*  clamation,  fix  her  feat  ?  On  an  equality  of  rights, 
i  on  the  general  good,  which  is  to  predominate  over 

*  every  thing  elfe  ;  on  the  good  of  individuals  as  united 
i  with  the  o-ood  of  the  whole  ;  and  on  that  order  in  fo- 

<  ciety,  as  abfolutely  neceffary  as  the  fymmetry  of  a 
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4  bee-hive,  &c. — If  thefe  Sentiments  are  unfavourable 

*  to  eloquence,  we  fhall  lofe  nothing  by  it ;  for  a  good 

‘  fyftem  of  morality  is  certainly  preferable  to  anele- 

*  gant  one 

And  fo,  fir,  you  think  the  people  of  the  prefent 
day,  are  a  very  different  fet  of  beings  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  oi  old  times,  and  of  conlequence,  more  difpofed 
to  and  fit  for  flavery — And  you  blame  our  philoso¬ 
phers  too,  for  putting  the  people  of  our  day  more 
on  a  level  with  thofe  of  antiquity,  and  for  aliening, 
that  the  only  difference  between  them,  is  owing  to 
the  government  they  live  under — Your  conclufions, 
though  not  avowed,  are,  that  the  people  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  day  are  to  be  kept  in  a  date  of  the  fevered 
thraldom — for  you  affert  that  their  vices  and  follies 
are  more  numerous,  and  that  their  depravity  is  irre¬ 
mediable. 

Now,  I  maintain,  that  thefe  Sentiments  are  falfe 
and  detrimental  to  the  people,  whom  you  have  thus  tra 
duced.  You  have  already  had  my  creed  on  this  head. 
I  believe  that  men  receive  their  character,  almofi  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  nature  of  the  government  they  live 
finder — And  that  liberty  exalts,  while  the  want  of  it 
haffens  their  degeneracy.  I  believe  that  the  ignorant 
Barbarian  Have,  who  receives  his  exidence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bofphorus,  would  have  been  an  enlight¬ 
ened  republican,  had  he  been  born  at  Philadelphia. 
I  Shall  not  affront  you  by  bringing  proofs  in  Support 
of  my  affertions  :  They  are  proved  by  the  hidory  of 
every  nation  in  the  world,  and  who  can  be  fuppoled 
better  acquainted  with  hidory  than  the  author  of  la 
Felt  cite  Publique  P 

We  may  conclude  then,  that  there  is  no  more 
natural  didin&ion  between  the  ancients  and  mo¬ 
derns,  than  there  is  between  the  whites  and  the 
blacks  ;  and  that  thofe  which  do  exid,  are  merely  ac¬ 
cidental — Tranfport  the  government  of  Athens  to 
Condantinople,  and  thofe  very  Turks  wbo  now 

I 

+  Voyage  en  Amerique,  Vol.  e,  Page  4 6.  The  mine  is  prepared,  the 
•embuflibles  are  all  ready,  nothing  but  the  Spark  is  wanting. 
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appear  To  like  barbarians,  would  equal  the  Athenians 
in  valour,  patriotifm  and  knowledge.  Liberty  would 
animate  theie  machines. 

Ceafe  then  to  vilify  the  people  of  the  prefent  day  ; 
drive  them  not  to  a  Hate  of  defperation  ;  but  rather 
try  to  encourage  them,  by  fhowing  them  that  their 
Hate  of  degradation  is  owing  to  a  caufe  which  may 
be  removed  ;  and  that  when  it  is,  they  will  become  men. 

I  muft  confefs,  I  do  not  rightly  underhand  your 
meaning,  when  you  fay,  that  the  defenders  of  the 
People  of  our  days,  have  been  liberal  of  their  praife# 
to  tyrants  ;  this  is  faying,  that  Locke,  Sidney,  Price, 
Roulfeau,  Helvetius  and  Raynal,  have  commended 
them  ;  for  thefe  writers  too,  have  unfortunately  beer* 
of  opinion,  that  the  People  of  modern  times  will  be 
quite  on  a  footing  with  the  ancients,  when  they  lhall 
be  placed  in  the  fame  fituation. 

But  I  can  clearly  fee,  that  your  fyftem  is  far  more 
favourable  to  the  real  opprelfors  of  mankind  ;  for  by 
teaching  them  to  confider  the  people  of  the  prefent 
times  as  unworthy  of  liberty,  and  incapable  of  en¬ 
joying  it ;  that  the  people,  and  mankind  in  general 
are  daily  degenerating,  and  will  continue  to  do  fo, 
even  if  the  caufe  of  their  degeneracy  were  removed— 
I  fay,  by  teaching  luch  pretended  truths  as  thefe, 
you  encourage  their  opprelfors  to  continue  their  fer- 
vitude. 

But  your  fyflem  is  utterly  falfe  ;  the  revolution  of 
America  has  clearly  proved  it  to  be  fo  :  for  the  chief 
actors  of  this  revolution,  are  the  defcendants  of  En- 
glilhmen,  (who  were  opprelfed  by  the  Stuarts,)  or  of 
German  Haves. 

You  think  to  exalt  the  Americans  by  putting  them 
on  a  level  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  :  for  my 
part,  I  think  them  vaftly  fuperior  to  thofe  ancient 
nations  ;  But  I  do  not  mean  to  prove  my  alfertion 
at  prefent — I  lhall-  now  content  myfelf  with  juft  men¬ 
tioning  my  fentiments  on  this  head  ;  and  on  a  future 
©ccafion  demonfcrate,  that  the  men  of  the  prefent  age, 
fo  far  from  having  degenerated,  will  be  fuperior  to 
their  predecelfors,  when  placed  in  a  more  favourable 
fituation. 


# 
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After  having  decried  the  people  of  the  prefentagft, 
you  go  on  to  vilify  mankind,  and  the  dignity  of  man, 
which  you  look  upon  as  merely  comparative,  and  of 
courfe,  you  reckon  up  the  different  degrees  of  the 
dignity  of  man.  According  to  your  ideas  on  this 
lub  j  eft,  we  have  one  or  two  hundred  kinds  of  dignity- 
in  Europe,  fuch  as  the  dignity  of  a  Duke,  of  a  Baron, 
of  a  Marquis,  of  a  Bailly,  &c.  &c.  What  abufe  of 
words  !  and  what  an  abominable  fyflem  is  here  con¬ 
cealed —  How  can  you,  who  are  a  philofopher,  believe 
in  the  natural  dignity  of  a  nobleman  above  a  plebei¬ 
an,  of  a  freeman  above  a  Have,  or  of  a  white-man 
above  a  black  ?  How  could  it  efcape  you,  that  thefe 
different  degrees  of  dignities,  were  but  fo  many 
degrees  of  in ] nitice  and  usurpation  ?  How  could  you 
maintain  thefirlf,  after  having  read  in  the  different  con- 
flitutions  of  America,  that  all  men  are  born  free,  equal, 
and  independent f;  and  after  having  offered  to  Hied 
your  blood  in  defence  of  fuch  principles?  You  will 
fcarcely  maintain  that  they  are  not  univerfally  true  ; 
for  furely  no  magic  can  make  any  principle  true,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  falfe  on  the  Seine 
—  I  know  that  thefe  prejudices  about  diflinftions 
Hill  fubfiit  in  Europe  ;  but  how  very  unbecoming  is  it 
for  a  philofopher  to  be  led  away  by  prejudices,  and 
to  go  fo  far,  as  to  add  new  force  to  them  by  his  wri¬ 
tings. 

O  i 

And  how  could  you  make  mention  of  the  names  of 
Plebeian  and  Patrician — thofe  fatal  diftinctions,  which 
brought  on  all  the  misfortunes  and  commotions  of 
the  Kornan  republic;  didi nations,  which  involved 
Rome  in  perpetual  wars,  that  were  favourable  to 
iaridocratic  power  ;  which  infpired  her  with  the 
lull  of  conqueft,  and  hurried  her  onto  a  defpotic  go¬ 
vernment  ?  if  Rome  had  been  acquainted  with,  and 
had  adopted  that  natural  and  facred  equality  which 
the  Americans  have  made  one  of  the  pillars  of  their 


1 


+  Rumbold  had  declared  on  the  Scaffold,  in  1684,  before  the  time  of  the 
American  Legiflators,  that  unlcls  providence  had  ciean  d  foinc  men, 
with  faddles  on  their  backs,  and  others  with  boots  and  Ipqrs  to  ride  them, 
ke  would  never  believe  in  an  inequality.  Mrs.  Macaulay’*  uiflory.  Vol.  7. 
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<s6nftitiitibn$,  her  exigence  would  certainly  have  hecri 
of  a  much  longer  duration.  It  was  with  a  view  to 
thefe  principles,  that  I  juft  now  faid,  the  Americans 
were  luperior  to  the  Romans. 

The  dignity  of  the  freeman,  compared  with  that  of 
the  Have,  has  at  firft  fight,  fomething  more  plaufi- 
ble  in  it ;  and  yet  it  is  a  mere  chimera  :  For  by  na¬ 
ture  they  both  poflefs  an  equal  degree  of  dignity ; 
their  natural  rights  are  the  fame — Slavery  may  de¬ 
prive  a  man  of  the  life  of  his  rights  and  dignity,  but 
it  cannot  deprive  him  of  his  title  to  them.  The  free¬ 
man  fhould  elleem  himfelf  happy  in  being  fo,  but  he 
iliould  at  the  fame  time,  fympathize  with  his  fellow- 
creatures  who  are  in  flavery,  and  not  entertain  any 
ideas  of  felf-fuperiority.  The  mean  Have  who  glories 
in  his  lituation,  is  the  only  proper  object  of  contempt. 

But  what  can  you  mean  by  that  ftrange  kind  of 
dignity  which  you  have  invented  to  raife  the  whites 
above  the  blacks  ?  What  title  is  there  to  be  found  for 
this  dignity  and  fuperiority  ?  What  author  has  men¬ 
tioned  it?  Have  not  the  blacks  on  the  coaft  of  Gui¬ 
nea,  who  are  robbed  of  their  gold  dull,  their  gums, 
and  their  children,  by  European  pilferers,  as  good  a 
reafon  for  arrogating  to  themfelves  a  dignity  and  a 
fuperiority  over  the  whites  ? 

Away,  fir,  with  thefe  contrafted  ideas  of  dignity 
and  inequality;  they  are  far  more  likely  than  that 
general  or  fpecific  dignity  which  you  find  fault  with, 
to  infpire  men  with  fentiments  of  tyranny  and  cru¬ 
elty  towards  their  fellow-creatures.  They  anfwer 
no  other  end,  but  that  of  perpetuating  continental, 
national,  civil  and  perfonal  animofities ;  and  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  earth  the  fcene  of  eternal  difcord  and 
blood-lhed.  For  the  antiquity  of  this  inequality,  can 
be  of  no  force  in  depriving  us  of  our  rights  or  of 
our  fentiments.  It  prevents  no  one  from  being  fen- 
fible,  that  he  is,  by  birth,  equal  to  the  man  who  enjoys 
the  moft  elevated  ftation  ;  it  prevents  no  one  from 
deteftmg,  according  to  his  feelings,  the  man  who  vi¬ 
olates  this  equality,  by  ruining  or  debafing  his  fellow* 
#reatures. 
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This  is  no  new  dodtrine— Roufleau  had  taught  ity 
and  Locke  and  Sidney  had  taught  it  before  him  :  It 
was  their  opinion  alfo,  that  the  wars  and  crimes  of 
mankind  were  owing  to  this  inequality,  this  compa¬ 
rative  dignity  which  you  are  fo  liberal  in  your  praif- 
es  of,  which  you  cherilh  and  deify,  under  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  order  and  fymetry— you,  the  noble  champi¬ 
on  for  equality  amongft  the  Americans  !  And  yet,  you 
who  have  drawn  your  fword  in  fupport  of  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  men,  are  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  ! 
read  over,  once  more,  the  firft  fedlion  of  the  con- 
ffitution  of  Pennfylvania  ;  you  will  there  find  a  clear 
and  lublime  definition  of  tiiis  term,  which  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  you  fo  obfcure  and  indeterminate  ;  and  which 
you  blame  the  philolophcrs  for  having  made  an 
improper  ufe  of. 

The  dignity  of  man  confifis  in  his  liberty,  in  his 
equality  of  rights,  in  his  independence,  in  the  power 
he  polleiTes,  of  being  fubjedt  to  no  laws,  but  thofe 
which  are  made  by  his  own  confent ;  in  the  controul 
which  he  exercifes  over  thofe  to  whom  he  has  dele¬ 
gated  authority.  The  dignity  of  man  confifis,  more¬ 
over,  in  the  perfedt  developement  of  his  moral  and 
intelledlual  faculties,  in  his  eiforts  to  difeover,  and 
promulgate  truth — It  confifis,  in  a  word,  in  great 
ideas ,  in  a  Jteady  and  determined rej elution.  The  mere 
man  of  the  world,  who  is  from  his  very  infancy  fur- 
rounded  by  narrow  prejudices,  and  appearances, 
which  he  is  continually  obliged  to  give  up  to,  who  is 
always  converfant  with  men  of  confined  fentiments, 
and  void  of  refolution  ;  the  mere  man  of  the  world, 
I  fay,  pofiefies  not  this  dignity  ;  I  do  not  mean  to 
affirm  that  this  principle  has  not  been  implanted  in 
his  breaft,  or  that  it  cannot  expand  itfelf  when  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  offers ;  but  when  fuppreffied, 
it  languilhes  and  withers — It  is  revivified  by  medita¬ 
tion,  by  the  eledtrifying  power  of  vigorous  minds,  by 
holding  converfe  with  the  mighty  dead,  by  continual¬ 
ly  ftudying  thofe  hiflories,  which  alford  the  noble 
fpedLcle  of  an  individual  oppofmg  a  tyrant.  All  thelc 
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fupports  afforded  to  man,  fill  his  mind  with  exalted 
fentiments,  impel  him  to  the  purfuit  of  noble  objefts, 
and  determine  him  boldly  to  refolve  on  performing 
every  thing  that  is  good  and  fublime.  Having  thus 
explained  to  you  the  theory  of  what  I  mean  by  the 
dignity  of  man,  I  fhall  ihevv  you,  by  a  few  examples* 
where  it  has  been  realized. — A  Hampden,  buffer¬ 
ing  imprifonment,  rather  than  pay  an  illegal  tax  ; 
A  Sidney,  afcending  the  fcaffold  *  with  compofure ; 
A  Locke,  unfolding  his  ideas  on  civil  government; 
A  Rouffeau,  writing  his  focial  contract  ;  A  Franklin, 
undergoing  his  examination  with  wifdom  and  firm- 
nefs,  before  the  Britifh  Parliament;  A  Warren, 
breathing  his  laft  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  at  Bunker’s 
Hill ;  A  Burke,  profecuting  the  aeftroyer  of  the  Ro- 
hillas  and  the  Tyrant  of  the  Indies — Thefe  are 
great  examples,  and  illuftrious  monuments,  of  the 
dignity  of  man  ;  if  you  cannot  perceive  it  in  fuch  ex¬ 
amples,  I  pity  you— There  are  thofe  who  will  rea¬ 
dily  difcover  it,  men,  who  have  not  loft  the  fenfe  of 
their  primitive  greatnefs,  and  of  their  rights.  The 
Englifh  nation,  but  more  certainly  the  Americans, 
will  eafily  difcover  it ;  numbers  of  them  undoubtedly 
will  figh  on  reading  this  inconfiderate  attack  of  yours 
againft  the  dignity  of  man  :  They  will  naturally  en¬ 
quire,  why  you  went  to  America,  ilnce  you  do  not 
believe  in  the  dignity  of  man  ;  flnce  you  are  only  for 
comparative  dignities,  which  they  are  either  unac¬ 
quainted  with,  or  hold  in  contempt ;  and  finally,  fince 
you  are  for  an  inequality  of  rank,  which  they  have 
excluded,  from  a  belief  of  their  being  the  fource  of 
all  political  evils. 

Phis  is  not  the  only  paffage,  wherein  you  difcover* 
your  contempt  for  the  People  ;  it  is  manifeft  elfe- 
where.  For  inftance,  you  defcribe  the  People  of 
Pennfylvania,  as  being  more  inclined  to  anarchy,  than 
democracy.  I  fhall  not  now  attempt  to  difcufs  the 
motives  which  dictated  this  reflexion  upon  the  inha- 

*  I  have  frequently  quoted  this  celebrated  Writer;  to  fdrm  a  juft  id«a 
•f  his  merits,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  ftudy  his  works  with  care,  and.  t* 
read  Mrs,  Macaulay’s  account  of  his  death. 
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bitants  of  Pennfylvania,  who  appear  tome,  to  have  in 
part  realized  the  idea  of  as  perfect  a  democracy,  as  it 
is  poiTible  to  conceive,  although  perhaps  it  is  too  refin¬ 
ed  for  the  prelent  hate  of  things.  This  is  certain, 
that  the  word  anarchy,  has  been  heretofore  greatly 
abuled.  But  I  relerve  my  fentiments  on  this  abufe 
of  words,  for  another  work. 

I  have  finifhed  the  unplealing  talk  I  impofed  upon 
myfelf,  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter.  I  think  I 
have  proved,  that  you  have  calumniated  the  Quakers, 
the  Negroes,  the  People  and  Mankind. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  extend  my  obfervations  to 
the  other  numerous  errors  contained  in  your  tra¬ 
vels  ;  they  mull  be  dangerous  under  the  fainftion  of 
your  name.  None  of  them  are  uninterefting  :  but  I 
was  not  made  for  a  critic,  it  is  too  painful  an  occupa¬ 
tion  for  me.  I  lhall  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  a. 
few  remarks  upon  lome  of  your  fentiments,  and  fuch 
anecdotes  as  appeared  moll  linking. 

To  begin  with  your  opinion  on  the  art  of  war. 
You  have  principally  applied  yourfelf  to  a  defcripti- 
on  of  the  different  engagements  which  have  effefted 
the  American  revolution.  You  think  thefe  delcrip- 
tions  ufeful  for  military  men,  that  they  wall  be  par¬ 
ticularly  fo  to  thofe  of  America  ;  and  by  the  complai- 
fance  with  which  you  treat  the  fubjeft,  we  perceive 
that  it  is  your  favourite  art,  and  that  you  believe  it 
very  neceffary  to  fociety,  efpecially  in  a  republic. 

I  am  entirely  of  a  different  opinion,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  uncertainty,  and  inutility  of  fuch  defcrip- 
tions,  *  I  ferioully  believe  that  the  military  art  tends 
to  the  advancement  of  arillocracy,  and  confequent- 
ly  ought  to  be  banilhed  from  republics.  I  will 
not  enter  into  thofe  declamations,  with  which 
philofophers  are  reproached,  when  they  write  upon 
it,  and  lhall  advance  nothing  but  well  attelled  fa&s. 

*  Marfhal  Villars  held  fuch  plans  and  deferiptions  very  cheap.  To 
form  a  perfe£l  judgment,  he  would  fay,  we  muft  fee  with  our  own  eyes. 
On  being  advifed  at  court,  to  overflow  the  country,  to  fecurc  the 
fort  of  Kell,  he  exprefled  himfelf  as  follows  :  It  looks  very  well  upon  paper, 
where  we  may  lay  what  we  pie afe  umder  water  with  a  Jlrokc  of  the  brujh ,  Vie 
du  Marefchal  de  Villars,  Vol,  1. 
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The  moment  you  make  war  a  profeffion,  you  can* 
Ilitute  a  body  of  men  who  are  conftantly  engaged  in 
it,  ftudy  it,  teach  it,  and  confequently  forfake  com¬ 
merce  and  agriculture ;  they  mult  therefore  be 
maintained  by  their  fellow  citizens. 

1  hofe  who  poffefs  this  art,  will  employ  it  to  ac¬ 
quire  fame  or  wealth,  they  confequently  defirs,  and 
foment  hoftilities  :  but  republics  ought  to  fiiun  war, 
and  efpecially  the  fpirit  of  it. 

If  this  art  is  not  employed  abroad,  it  will  be  at 
home. 

As  the  military  form  a  diftindfc  body,  they  think 
themfelves  fuperior  to  their  fellow-citizens,  efpeck 
ally  thofe  who  are  peaceable.  Prejudices  encreafe  ; 
it  renders  fome  infolent,  and  debafes  others. 

The  military  art  diminilhes  true  courage.  It  is  to 
nations  what  fencing  is  to  individuals.  It  fupplies  the 
place  of  true  courage,  but  does  not  infpire  it.  Now 
republics  muft  defend  themfelves  from  foreign  at¬ 
tacks  with  courage. 

VV  hen  men  lha  11  be  thoroughly  infpired  with  the  love 
of  liberty,  and  accuflomed  to  exercife  it  in  its  full  ex¬ 
tent,  they  will  pofiefs  a  fpirit  no  military  art  can  fub- 
due .  The  man  who  exclaims  I r. will  die  or  be  free ,  has  no 
mailer ;  the  nation  that  repeats  it,  is  no  longer  en- 
flaved.  A  conqueror  might  maffacre  them  all,  but 
he  could  not  make  him  fe  If  mailer  of  a  (ingle  individual. 
Such  courage  does  not  need  the  fupport  of  art  or 
fortifications*.  It  can  fupport  itfelf. 

The  real  Ilrength  of  a  republic,  depends  upon  the 
infuperablc  attachment  of  its  members  to  liberty  and 
their  rights.  Pofieffing  this,  the  republican  repels 
every  attack,  he  foon  learns  this  military  art,  he  har- 
rafies  and  overcomes  all  his  enemies  :  Witnefs  many 
of  the  American  generals,  whofe  virtues  and  abilities 
you  acknowledge.  The  greateft  part  of  them  had  ne¬ 
ver  handled  a  mufquet ;  they  had  been  merchants,  far- 

*.  See  an  excellent  letter  of  Mr.  de  la  Clos^  upon  the  boafted  utility  of 
fortifications,  addrefied  to  the  academy,  on  occafion  of  the  eulo^ium 
•f  Vauba*.  * 
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sners,  phyflcians,  book-fellers.  Witnefs  Warren, 
Knox,  Morgan,  Greene,  and  the  infamous  Arnold, 
whole  talents  ihould  have  ornamented  the  foul  of  a 
patriot.  And  no  wonder  that  republicans  fo  fpeedily 
acquire  military  Ikill.  The  prefervation  of  their  li¬ 
berties  engages  every  faculty  ;  a  more  powerful  in¬ 
centive  than  the  pay  of  mercenaries,  or  even  the 
diftin&ions  of  European  armies.  This  is  the  reafon 
that  one  or  two  years  experience,  and  two  or  three 
defeats,  inftrinft  republicans  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  years  lpent  in  the  fervice  of  other  irovern- 
mentsf. 

Animated  by  the  love  of  liberty,  republican  foldi- 
ers  are  more  patient,  and  bear  fatigue  better  than  hi¬ 
red  troops.  Witnefs  your  own  commendations  of 
the  American  foldiers,  who  always  fought  bravely, 
although  ill  paid,  ill  provided  for,  ill  cloathed,  and 
unaccuitomed  to  the  bufmels.  You  allow  that  they 
foon  learned  to  lerve  the  artillery,  that  their  bar¬ 
racks  were  of  the  bed  conftnnStion,  that  they  were 
brave,  &c.  &c.  & c.  What  produced  thefe  wonders  ? 
The  love  of  liberty.  While  they  preferve  it,  they 
will  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  the  military  art  will 
be  ufelefs  to  them. 

They  will  do  well  to  remember  the  battles  you  de- 
feribe,  not  to  ftudy  the  plans  or  circumilances  of  them, 
but  as  fplendid  monuments  ere&ed  to  liberty.  If 
they  are  ever  obliged  to  reaffume  their  arms,  the 
fame  genius  will  infpire  them  without  this  ftudy. 

In  a  word,  every  individual  of  a  republic,  ihould 
be  brave,  Ihould  be  a  foldier,  by  birth  the  defender 
of  his  country ;  but  none  ihould  be  io  by  profef- 
fion. 

Republics  have  no  more  need  of  Handing  armies, 
than  of  magiftrates,  or  reprefentatives  for  life  ;  which 
introduce  war  and  corruption,  with  defpotifm  in 
their  train. 

K 

+  While  we  praife  the  Americans  for  their  gallant  defence  of  liberty  ; 
we  mull  not  forget  to  pay  the  fame  tribute  to  the  patriotic  ardour  of  out’ 
^wn  countrymen. 
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Yon,  Sir,  no  doubt  think  differently',  you  love  war, 
and  boait  that  it  is  the  paffion  of  our  countrymen  :  We 
love  war,  you  cry  with  an  air  of  triumph  ;  io  much 
the  worfe  ;  I  fee  no  reafon  to  boaft  of  difeafe  : 
The  real  profperity  of  France  will  depend  upon 
the  abatement  of  this  paffion  for  war. 

You  alfo  compliment  us  on  another  account,  lefs 
fatal  perhaps,  but  of  dangerous  influence  upon  our 
manners  and  conflitutions  *  I  mean  the  talle  for  ridi¬ 
cule,  for  which  you  are  a  warm  advocate,  and  lavifh 
it  upon  every  thing  :  You  think  good  epigrams  are 
made  no  where  but  in  France,  and  a  Frenchman  ne¬ 
ver  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  outdone  in  this  point,  fo 
much  the  worfe  ;  Afia  has  produced  the  belt  fabu- 
lifts. 

All  our  great  wits  have  repeated  from  Horace, 
that  ridicule  is  an  excellent  weapon.  Ridiculum  acre 
magnas  plerumque  fecat  res.  But  Horace  wrote  un¬ 
der  Auguftus — Let  me  give  you  my  reafons  for  hating 
and  profcribing  ridicule  : 

Ridicule  accuftoms  us  to  laugh  at  abufes  which 
ought  to  excite  indignation  ;  it  produces  nothing  but 
a  volatile  fenfation,  which  paffes  off  without  any  du¬ 
rable  exertions  to  remove  the  evil  :  The  epigram  is 
foon  forgotten,  but  the  complaint  remains. 

It  is  otherwife  with  a  grave  people,  accufiomed  to 
reflection  in  forming  a  judgment  of  things:  When  a 
writer  has  demonstrated  to  fuch  a  people-,  the  exig¬ 
ence  and  effects  of  a  public  evil ;  convinced  and  alarm¬ 
ed,  they  intereft  themfelves  in  it,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  perceives  and  corrects  its  errorf. 

T o  reform  a  people  therefore,  they  muff  he  reclaim¬ 
ed  from  the  rage  for  ridicule,  and  brought  back  to 
cool  reafonirg.  Ridicule  is  a  rattle  to  amufe  children. 

•f  To  perceive  the  difference  between  the  effefts  of  ridicule  and  rati¬ 
onal  enthufiafm,  we  need  only  compare  the  times  of  la  Ligue  and  la 
Eronde,  in  our  own  country,  with  the  revolutions  of  1650  and  1688,  in 
England.  Our  fatires  were  excellent.  La  Menipee  appeared,  and  Blot 
and  Marigny  entertained  all  France,  at  the  expence  of  Mazarine  :  hut 
Mazarine  maintained  his  ground.  The  Englifh  lets  facetious,  obtained  the 
famous  Bill  of  Rights  which  fecured  peifonal  liberty,  the  freedom  of  the 
pf?f$,  the  right  of  repefentation, 
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What  is  a  nation  in  a  ftate  of  infancy  ?  Nothing  :  For 
fhame,  let  us  no  longer  compliment  ourlelves  upon 
our  fongs  and  our  ballads. 

You  feein  to  regret  that  the  tafle  for  thefe  th’ngs 
abates,  that  we  are  no  longer  fojocofe,  fo  e  pi  grama- 
tic.  This  is  to  regret  that  the  empire  of  realon  has 


commenced 


You  regret  that  our  converfation  begins  to  grow 
dull  from  being  too  rational  ;  for  you  th'nk  we  are  the 
only  people  who  know  how  to  converfe.  Why  this 
inful t  to  all  nations  and  to  truth  ?  Can  it  be  faid  that 
we  know  how  to  converfe  in  France,  where  it  is  cuf- 
tornary  to  lilten  to  nothing,  and  men  of  parts  efpecially, 
thinking  themfelves  above  inftru&ion,  indulge  their 
own  ideas,  without  attending  to  yours?  What  is  con¬ 
verfation  ?  It  ought  to  be  a  means  of  conne&ing  man¬ 
kind,  of  informing  the  judgment  and  humanizing  the 
heart.  But  are  thefe  the  objects  of  a  French  conver¬ 
fation  ?  Do  we  inftruct,  nay  do  we  even  ainufe  one 
another?  We  merely  glance  upon  ourfubjects.  From 
the  weather  to  a  criticifm  upon  the  opera,  from  the 
opera  to  a  battle,  from  the  battle  to  a  cap,  &c.  If 
you  regret  that  this  fublime  ftyle  of  amufing  and  in- 
flructive  converfation  declines,  you  muft  pardon  me 
for  not  joining  you  But  do  not  think  me  lefs  a  friend 
to  my  countrymen  than  yourfelf,  who  appear  to  flat¬ 
ter  them.  I  believe  that  they  poflefs  the  feeds  of  eve¬ 
ry  virtue,  and  that  their  expanlion  depends  upon 
themfelves  ;  while  you  give  them  nothing  but  the 
art  of  punning:*  which  of  us  honors  them  moft  ? 
In  like  manner  intending  to  con  pliment  our  French 
women  you  traduce  them  in  the  following  deferip- 
tion  ;  %  1  r‘ot  a  motion  without  grace,  no  grace  without 

<  exprefiion — 1  he  svifli  topleale  perfects  and  perpetu- 
(  ates  the  means  of  pleafing,  and  nature  is  rather  af- 

<  filled  than  thwarted  by  art,  not  Iv-ing  abandoned  io  the 

*  t ►  tr,  rmw  .murfclf  a  (rood  Frenchman,  that  vou 


i  cares  of  domeflic  life,  nor  ivajled  by  continual  childbeaf* 
*  ingd  That  is  to  fay  plainly,  that  you  compli¬ 
ment  our  countrywomen,  upon  being  no  longer  good 
mothers  or  good  houfewives,  and  not  fcrupling  to 
deitroy  their  posterity  for  the  fake  of  preserving  an 
elegant  fhape,  and  pleafing  their  unmarried  gallants. 
Shocking  thought !  what  muft  the  Americans  think  of  our 
morals  and  of  our  women,  at  leaft  in  Paris  (for  this  is^ 
only  a  view  of  the  capital)  when  they  read  your  tra¬ 
vels,  Ihould  any  of  them  be  weak  enough  to  be  fe- 
duced  by  this  licentious  language,  or  tempted  to  fa- 
crifice  to  the  fame  defires  ?  Heaven  preferve  thofe  re¬ 
publicans  from  fuch  depravity  ! 

Perhaps,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  fatires  upon 
the  Americans,  and  their  chafte  partners,  with  which 
your  book  abounds,  will  operate  as  an  antidote  to  the 
pleafing  venom  it  contains.  Satires,  you  will  fay.  Yes, 
call  your  eye  over  the  following  lift,  which  compre¬ 
hends  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  them. 

You  reprefent  the  American  women,  as  being  lit¬ 
tle  accufiomed  to  give  themfelves  any  trouble,  ani 
indifferent  about  every  thing,  except  lipping  their 
tea,  and  keeping  the  houfe  clean.  Let  the  reader 
compare  this  picture,  with  that  of  their  virtues,  drawn 
by  St.  John  de  Crevecceur,  who  has  lived  fo  long  in 
America,  and  he  may  judge  how  much  you  wrong  them. 

Your  informing  them  in  another  place,  that  you 
did  not  think  any  of  them  handfome,  or  that  they 
danced  ill,  is  a  piece  of  rudenefs  that  French  urbani¬ 
ty  ihould  have  forbidden. 

But  your  fatiric  vein  flows  moft  freely,  when  you 
bring  an  old  or  homely  woman  upon  the  ftage.  With 
what  glaring  colours  you  paint  Mrs. - and  the  la¬ 

dy  you  openly  expofe  by  a  farcafm,  upon  her  tafte 
for  liberty,  not  even  fupprefling  the  initials  of  her 
name,  leaf!  the  blow  fhould  mifs  :  Could  you  fup- 
pole  that  fuch  affeHecl  myftery  could  conceal  her  in  a 
city  of  but  twenty  thoufand  inhabitants,  in  which 
the  circle  of  ladies  who  ufe  white  and  red,  muft  be 
very  contrafted . 
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.  praife  none  of  them,  except  it  is  for  imita- 
tmg  the  levity  and  frivoloufnefs  of  our  French  w6- 
men,  or  becaule  fhe  intends  to  introduce  the  faihions 
at  Philadelphia,  and  produce  a  revolution  in  the  tade 
of  the  toilette,  of  greater  importance  you  fay,  than 
that  already  effeded  in  politics. 

You  treat  the  men  with  as  littleceremony  :  you  charge 
them  openly  with  formality,  pedantry,  ingratitude, 
hypocrify,  and  even  roguery.  Their  flighted  defeds 
could  not  elcape  your  obferving  eye.  Here  a  fcho- 
lar  addrelles  you  in  French,  and  you  do  not  anfwer 
him  in  Engliih,  not  to  rob  him  of  the  pleafure  of  dif- 
p laying  mhat  he  knows.  T  here  you  ridicule  the  di¬ 
rector  of  a  ball,  upon  the  lolemn  air,  with  which  he 
exercifes  his  office  •  or  a  relpedable  governor,  to 
whom  you  give  all  the  pedantry  of  a  republican,  a 
Barnevelt,  or  a  Heinlius.  Heaven  grant  our  petit 
maitres  fuch  pedantry  and  fuch  virtues,  and  they  will 
at  lead  relemble  men.  In  another  place,  you  fow 
the  leeds  of  dilcord  between  the  dilferent  citizens, 
by  reprelenting,  that  fome  of  the  Americans  call  the 
Dutch  thick-fkulls ,  and  make  them  the  butt  of  their 
ridicule. 

Thus  perhaps  vour  book  will  give  rife  to  jealoufy 
and  ill-will. 

Nor  mud  I  forget  the  ridicule  you  cad  upon  fome 
of  thole  religious  republicans  for  Dying  grace. 

Why  make  a  jeft  of  religion,  before  people  who 
reverence  it  ?  Recoiled,  that  the  fettlement  of  Ame¬ 
rica  was  owing  to  religious  enthuliafm,  which  has 
given  her  the  charader  of  firmnefs  that  dill  exids, 
and  to  which  her  prefent  liberty  is  to  be  aferibed. 
Recoiled,  that  the  Atheids  Tided  with  Charles  IIcJ.  f 
and  flattered  him  ;  while  the  Puritans  did  honour 
to  human  nature,  but  their  voluntary  exile. 

W  hat  mud  we  think  of  thofe  diffolute  princi- 


*  I  do  not  ntfun  to  iafsr  hov/ever  that  all  Atheilh  arc  partifan*  of 
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eiples,  which  you  endeavour  to  excufe,  by  apologiz¬ 
ing  for  yourfelf,  in  the  affair  of  the  American  Girl, 
a  tale  you  fhonld  have  fuppreifed  in  rerpect  to  mora¬ 
lity,  and  the  peace  of  the  unhappy  wornapi.  But 
the  pen  drops  from  my  hand,  and  I  can  follow  you  no 
longer,  for  it  feems  to  me  that  your  epigrammatic 
conceits  have  caufed  you  to  forget  the  refpect  due  to 
Grangers,  to  allies,  to  friends,  to  good  people  who 
gave  you  a  friendly  welcome,  and  vied  with  each  o- 
ther  to  entertain  you. 

If  your  travels  contained  information,  let  them  be  made 
public  :  But  mull  it  be  published  to  the  whole  u'niverfe 
if  you  chanced  to  meet  with  an  inkeeper  who  had  loft 
an  eye  or  was  hump-backed  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
that  every  thing  which  may  tend  to  humble  an  indivi¬ 
dual  unneceffarily  and  undefervedly,  ought  to  be  con¬ 
cealed,  and  this  is  always  the  cafe  with  natural  de¬ 
fers  ?  that  filence  is  a  duty  in  ftrangers,  whofe  ridi¬ 
cule  may  make  a  lading  iinprefiion?  Have  you  forgot¬ 
ten  the  refpeft  that  every  writer  owes  to  his  readers? 
Can  the  faults  or  vices  of  private  individuals  intereft 
the  public  ?  or  the  intelligence  that  fueh  a  one  loves 
grog,  is  very  tedious,  or  a  great  boafter  ?  and  that 
fuch  a  woman  is  old  or. ugly,  &c.  ?  What  conclusi¬ 
ons  can  be  drawm  from  fuch  wretched  anecdotes  ? 
Shall  we  conclude  like  the  German,  who  defcribed 
all  the  women  of  Blois  to  be  red  haired  and  ill-tem¬ 
pered,  becaufe  his  hoftefs  was  fo. 

If  fuch  circumftances  cannot  be  generalized  they 
are  not  worth  notice  :  for  every  private  iadt, 
which  will  not  admit  of  general  inferences  relating  to 
hiftory,  manners  or  cuftoms,  isufeleis,  and  ought  to 
be  fuppreffed.  Before  a  traveller  publilhes  his  ob- 
fervations,  he  ought  to  be  fully  impreffed  with  the 
thought  which  Phedrus  has  expreffed  in  the  following 
adage,  nifi  utile  eft  quod  facimus  Jiulta  eft  gloria:  Thus 
after  riding  over  a  vaft  extent  of  country,*  and  feeing 

*  This  appears  to  have  been  the  foie  ob]e£t  of  your  Travels.  You  fay 
no  lefs  yourfelf,  Vol  II.  page  i.  True  to  the  refolution  I  had  formed  in  my 
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a  great  many  men  and  a  great  many  things.  To  form 
an  interefling  picture  of  them,  we  mud  reprefent  what 
may  be  ufeful  to  the  public.  §  On  this  principle  two 
thirds  of  your  travels  might  be  retrenched,  and  the 
remainder  would  be  lefs  imperfect.  In  juftice  tofuch 
of  my  countrymen  who  have  read  your  travels  I  mult 
lay,  that  your  book  has  made  the  lame  imprellions 
upon  them  that  it  has  upon  myfelf,  and  no  doubt  the 
Americans  will  be  pleafed  to  hear  it  :  I  therefore 
protell  in  their  names  againft  thole  inferences,  which 
might  be  drawn  from  it  upon  our  national  character/ 
The  Americans  may  believe  me  when  I  allure  them 
that  many  of  the  brave  Frenchmen  who  have  defend- 
their  caufe,  have  the  highelf  elteem  for  their  conditu- 
tions,  their  manners  and  their  culfoms  ;  that  they  are 
generally  edeemed  in  France;  and  that  our  dillerent 
habits  have  not  prevented  us  from  perceiving  the  full 
value  of  their  fimplicity  and  innocence.  They  may 
red  allured,  that  many  of  our  countrymen  who 
may  have  the  fatisfadion  of  vifiting  them  in  fu¬ 
ture,  will  be  very  capable  of  lludying  their  conditu- 
tion,  and  improving  by  their  manners,  without  betray¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of  hofpitality. 

Perhaps,  fir,  you  will  complain  of  the  fcverity  of 
mv  cenfure,  and  the  apparent  harihnefs  of  this  exa¬ 
mination.  It  is  l'evere  I  allow  :  but  ftich  is  my  difpo- 
filion  that  lean  neither difguife*  my  feelings  nor  ex- 
prel's  them  with  indifference, 

ehUd-hood  to  ntghEl  no  opportunity  oj  facing  a\  much  of  the  world  as  I  pojjibly 
tould.  &c. 

^  Travellers  are  not  fo  cautious  as  they  fhould  he,  in  the  pnblifhmg 
their  oblervations  :  bor  one  that  is  juft,  there  are  often  one  hundrtd  fa lft’. 
Indeed,  it  is  impoflille  to  examine  a  nation  at  a  fingle  glance.  1-ong 
acquaintance  is  mceftary  to  qualify  for  a  faithful  deferiplion.  I  o  catch 
a  feature  in  riding  poll,  is  to  run  a  rifle  of  drawing  a  portrait  without  a 
trace  of  the  original. 

*  1  do  not  love  dif^uifts  even  in  delicate  points- — There  are  forne  au¬ 
thors  who  have  gained  the  reputa  ion  of  boldnefs,  by  flipping  a  tew  po¬ 
litical  truths  into  their  works,  which  have  efcaped  ceniure,  by  palling 
unobferved.  But  it  feems  to  me  that  thefe  direct  methods  betray  their 
pufillanimity,  and  are  at  once  a  difgrac  to  the  writer,  who  lacrihcca 
truth  to  fear,  the  age  and  the  country,  which  are  thought  not  to  be  ripe 
enough  to  have  it,  and  the  adininiftration,  which  has  not  virtue  enough 
to  fuller  it ;  they  tend  to  infpirc  other  writers  with  timidity  i  and  the 
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1  know  that  feverity  is  reckoned  a  fort  of  crime  a- 
mong  us  in  the  prefent  age,  wherein  falfe  politenefs 
is  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  honed  freedom,  that  is  to 
fay  a  fhadow  for  the  fubftance.  I  mud:  therefore  jufti- 
fy  my  bluntnels.  It  may  polhbly  tend  to  remove  thofe 
prejudices  which  difcourage  the  invefligation  and  re¬ 
tard  the  progrefs  of  truth  in  our  country. 

When  one  writer  has  attacked  another  with  warmth, 
we  are  apt  to  exclaim  :  Why  fo  fevere?  He  might 
have  been  treated  with  decency  at  leaft. 

This  national  diflike  to  feverity  is  a  proof  that  vice 
preponderates  and  character  is  loft.  Every  individual 
capitulates  more  or  lefs  with  the  duties  of  his  ftation, 
and  barters  his  moral  obligations  for  titles  or  penfions, 
and  every  one,  confcious  of  his  own  mifconduct,  and  re¬ 
cognizing  fome  features  of  himfelf  in  the  portrait  of 
the  weak  or  the  guilty  man,  expofed  to  public  view, 
inclines  to  indulgence,  becaufe  he  hands  in  need  of  it 
himfelf  ;  and  joins  to  perfecute  the  nervous  writer  be¬ 
caufe  he  is  a  Granger  to  the  fpirit  by  which  he  is  ac¬ 
tuated  ;  for  innocence  itfelf  is  an  offence  to  the  guilty. 

I  make  no  doubt  that  when  Cicero  uttered  his  thun¬ 
dering  orations  againfl  Catiline,  there  were  fome  fena- 
tors  weak  enough  to  advile  him  to  moderation  •  perhaps 
in  the  pufillanimous  adage,  we  mu  ft  not  give  offence. 
Falfe  maxim  !  Gentlenefs  has  ever  been  the  ruin  of  indi¬ 
viduals  as  well  as  communities.  Bad  men  have  made 
but  too  much  advantage  of  the  indulgence  of  virtue  : 
For  which  reafon  I  think  that  a  virtuous  man  ought  to 
he  uniformly  fevere, that  his  character  ihould  be  ftrong- 
ly  marked,  and  boldly  exprelfed,  that  he  ihould  never 
weaken  his  fentiments,  or  affeH  a  dangerous  modera* 
tion  :  truth  demands,  and  the  general  good  requires  it. 

Writers,  above  all  men,  Ihould  obferve  this  line  of 
conduct,  to  render  themfelves  worthy  of  the  talk  of 
inffrufting  mankind  ;  for  how  can  they  expeft  the 
confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens,  if  they  condefcend 

cfFeft  of  recent  and  ftriking  fa£ts  is  deftroyed  by  thefe  means.  In  th$ 
prefent  age,  when  Roufleau,  Price,  and  Helvetius  are  in  every  body’s 
hands,  there  is  no  neceflity  for  difguifing  truths  which  fhine  in  every 
page  of  their  writing. 
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to  accommodate  their  principles  to  circumftances,  or 
com  prom  ife  with  the  enemies  of  the  community  >  They 
cannot,  their  influence  is  juilly  forfeited.  Itisfaid  they 
only  play  them  parts,  and  the  wicked  remain  as  before. 

1  his  decided  character,  now  quite  loll  among  our 
writers,  was  univerfal,  during  die  (ixteenth  and  fe- 
venteenth  centuries.  The  civil  dihemions,  which 
then  divided  the  citizens  into  parties,  and  impreflcd 
,e'11  Wit‘1  peculiar  characters,  influenced  the  writers  of 
tnote  times  :  Each  was  attached  to  a  party,  and  treat- 
ed  its  opponents  with  rigor.  And  this  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  uie  :  for  the  apprehenfion  of  a  feverc  cenfure, 
obliged  them  to  be  juit  and  accurate.  The  prefcnt 
gentlenels  of  ceniure,  has  been  the  ruin  of  fcience. 

n  this  relpect  I  confels  myfelf  much  hotter  pleaf- 
ed  with  the  manner  in  which  Saumaife  and  Petau, 
"iVle  and  Jurieu,  treated  each  other,  than  with  the  in¬ 
ti  lfenfive  fatires  and  hypocritical  compliments,  fo  com¬ 
mon  m  our  academies,  and  modern  pamphlets. 

It  may  oe  objected  that  abufe  proves  nothin®-.  I 
grant  it ;  but  it  ferves  to  unmaik  a  character.  What 
is  proved  by  our  perfidious  compliments,  cur  cuttino-- 
n-omes,  and  our  Italics  efpecially  ?  Mere  malice  with¬ 
out  any  of  that  frankneis  which  might  palliate  its  ma¬ 
lignity. 

Behdes,*bufe  is  too  often  applied  to  that  boldnefs 
of  feature,  wherein  the  man  of  virtue  is  obliged  to 
paint  the  villain.  What  !  fliall  Locke  or  Sidney,  re¬ 
futing  the  doctrines  of  the  detectable  Filmer,  be  re¬ 
quired  to  treat  him  with  delicacy  and  tendernefs  ?  No  : 
jiving  cr  dead,  let  infamy  brand  the  villain. 

Such  a  character  as  thefe  two  great  men  polTefled 
can  never  be  concealed  ;  it  will  appear  in  the  phy- 
hognomy,  the  gestures,  the  fpeech,  the  writings  of  its 
poilellor.  Men  of  cooler  tempers,  Itrive  to  difeou- 
rage  it,  by  ilarting  difficulties  in  its  way,  and  the 
friends  Oi  the^  party  lecond  their  endeavours  from 
prudential  considerations  ;  but  if  it  isdeeply  rooted, op- 
poluion  only  forces  it  to  expand  itfelf,  which  is  a  happi- 
nefs  for  the  public,  as  well  as  for  the  individual  who 

He  p of! ’die §  in  himfelf  an 


is  fo  itrongly  organized. 
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iirtlpie  recompenfe  for  every  inconvenience  to  which 
it  may  fubjed:  him.  Such  a  one,  like  the  philofo- 
phers  of  antiquity,  ought  to  confult  his  fecret  geni¬ 
us  upon  every  occafion.  It  is  the  nymph  of  Numa, 
the  demon  of  Socrates,  and  the  fpiritual  light  of  the 
Quakers.  He  ought  to  liften  to  it,  with  unceafing 
attention,  and  fpeak  when  it  infpires.*  Its  infpira- 
tions  never  decieve  thofe  whole  primary  object  is  the 
public  good,  nor  can  they  fail  of  general  utility. 

With  fuch  a  charaCler,  it  is  impoffible  to  be  a  cool 
fpe&ator  of  fcenes  that  Ihock  every  feeling  of  hu¬ 
manity,  or  remain  unmoved  at  the  fight  of  general 
calamity  and  injuftice. 

The  generality  of  our  writers  preferve  their  mo¬ 
deration  amidft  thefe  lhocking  fcenes :  They  treat 
even  criminals  and  oppreffors,  with  civility  and  ten- 
dernefs,  becaufe  they  have  neither  fpirit,  nor  charact¬ 
er.  J  Shall  I  tell  you  the  reafon  of  this  ?  Independ¬ 
ent  of  other  general  caufes,  it  may  be  attributed  to 
their  way  of  life.  Confider  how  a  great  character 
is  formed,  and  then  cafl  your  eye  upon  the  life  of 
one  of  our  writers. 

A  nervous  character,  is  the  refult  of  a  natural  eleva¬ 
tion  of  fentiment,  an  habitual  indignation  at  the  fight 

*  Great  men  who  are  invariably  animated  by  a  fpirit  of  this  kind,  have 
always  had  caule  to  repent,  when  they  have  neglected  to  pay  implicit 
obedience  to  its  impulfes.  Hampden,  the  friend  of  Sidney,  being  ac- 
cufed  of  the  fame  crime,  at  firft  chofe  to  fhare  his  fate  ;  but  impelled  by 
the  prefling  felicitations  of  his  friends,  he  conlented  to  call;  himfelf  upon 
the  king’s  mercy,  and  faved  his  life  at  the  expence  of  a  punifhmenc 
v/orfe  than  death  itfelf :  for  he  reproached  himfelf  for  his  weaknefs,  all 
the  reft  of  his  life,  and  at  laft  put  an  end  to  his  mifery  by  luieide. 

f  Notwithftanding,  we  muft  do  juftice  to  fome  late  writers  who  have 
boldly  defended  the  rights  ol  mankind.  This  generous  zeal  has 
penetrated  even  to  the  bar,  and  the  prefent  year  has  given  rife  to  fpirited 
memorials,  in  favour  of  opprefted  innocence.  Their  authors  not  con¬ 
fining  themfelves  to  the  defence  of  their  clients,  have  extended  their  ob- 
fervations  to  general  liberty,  the  focial  compaft,  the  duties  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  faults  of  minifters  and  the  mifcondutl  of  inferiors,  who  are  al¬ 
ways  more  obdurate  and  oppreflive,  than  their  mailers.  Some  of  the 
moll  remarkable  of  thefe  memorials  are  thofe  of  M.  Thilorier,  that  juft 
publilhed  by  M.  Lacretclle,  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  Comte  de  San- 
vis,  and  thofe  in  particular,  written  by  my  refolute  and  intrepid  friend, 
M.  Bergalfe,  againft  the  villains  who  have  fo  long  perfecuted  M.  Kora- 
»ann. 
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of  oppreffion,  and  frequent  meditation,  which  tends 
to  preferve  the  foul  from  the  external  caufes  of  ge¬ 
neral  lethargy  and  decay  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  refult 
of  a  man’s  conftant  communion  with  his  own  heart 
or  with  fuperior  obje&s. 

But  how  rare  are  thefe  habits  !  can  fuch  meditati¬ 
on  be  enjoyed  amidft  the  hurry  and  diffipation  of  a 
metropolis  :  yet  here  ourgeniules  are  lent  to  receive 
that  polifh  which  is  often  fatal  to  every  bold  and 
original  quality.  Here  they  connect  themfelves  in 
focieties,  communicate  indifcriminately  with  each 
other,  or  with  men  of  weaker  minds,  and  thus  de- 
bafe  themfelves.  Intereft  or  habit,  accuftoin  them, 
to  praife  whatever  they  meet  with  in  thefe  focieties,  ' 
and  fo  the  public  is  deceived.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
undeceive  it?  All  mu  ft  live---and  to  live  in  peace, 
muft  avoid  giving  offence.  Upon  this  principle,  li¬ 
berty,  character,  and  independence,  are  foon  loft,  and 
thecaufe  of  truth  is  ferved  only  as  it  fuits  convenience. 

Perhaps  you  will  fay  that  all  this  has  been  in  print 
twenty  times  before — granted  ;  it  has  been  twen¬ 
ty  times  true,  is  now  fo  for  the  twenty-firft  time, 
and  is  (till  neceffary  to  be  repeated,  for  the  evil  re¬ 
mains  unreformed.  It  may  alfo  be  affirmed,  that  truth, 
virtue  and  reformation,  are  only  to  be  expelled  from 
the  man  who  devotes  himfelf  to  folitude  and  obfcurity. 
Elevated  ideas,  bold  refolutions,  in  a  word,  great’ 
chara&ers  are  formed  in  lolitude  ;  and  what  can  be 
expe&ed  from  fuch  a  man,  but  feverity  of  cenfure, 
which,  notwithflanding,  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  kindnefs  or  urbanity.  Authors  fhould  be  friendly 
when  they  meet,  fhould  cherifh  and  affift  each  other 
in  cafes  of  necefhty,  and  beftow  their  applaufes  when 
merited  ;  but  they  fhould  alfo  openly,  candidly  and 
vigoroufly,  oppofe  each  other,  when  wrong.  Thus 
Price  and  Prieftly,  Kir  wan  and  Cavendifh,  now  treat 
each  other  in  England.  They  are  friends  as  far 
as  is  confident  with  truth.  Thus  the  patriot  Jebb, 
treated  the  celebrated  Charles  Fox.  Although  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  him  in  private  life,  he  warmly 
oppofed  him  in  his  writings,  and  in  all  public  allemblies. 


Thefe  are  the  examples  I  propofeJ  to  myfelf  for 
imitation.  Whenever  opportunity  offered/*!  have 
paid  a  juft  tribute  of  efteem  to  your  ufeful  treatife 
de  la  Felicite  Publique  ;  I  cannot  therefore  be  fuf- 
peefted  of  prejudice  in  this  reply  to  your  facires  upon 
the  Quakers,  the  Negroes,  and  the  dignity  of 
man.  They  excited  concern  and  indignation  in 
my  bread; :  1  have  expreffed  what  I  felt;  if  the 
warmth  of  my  feelings  has  fome times  hurried  me  too 
far,  aferibe  it  to  the  importance  of  the  object  ;  but 
do  not  ful’pecl  me  of  a  wiih  to  offend  you  :  it  always 
was  and  always  will  be  far  from  my  intention. 

Nctwithftanding,  I  have  freely  cenfured  fuch  parts 
of  your  travels  as  appeared  to  me  to  deferve  blame, 
or  lead  to  deftruftive  confequences,  I  am  not  the  lefs 
inclined  to  do  juftice  to  your  interefting  enquiries,  and 
your  jult  encomiums  upon  thefe  celebrated  charac¬ 
ters  who  have  contributed  to  reftore  the  freedom  of 
America.  Is  there  a  fingle  Frenchman,  or  Ame¬ 
rican,  who  will  not  review  with  fatisfaftion  the 
portraits  of  Wafhingtonf, .  the  learned  Jefferfon, 
and  that  gallant  youth  whom  you  fo  juftly  deferibp 
as  the  hope  of  our  nation,  fpes  altera  Rom a,  whole 
name  will  never  be  feparated  from  that  of  his  friend 
and  father  Walhington,  in  the  annals  of  the  United 
States.  Thefe  paffages  and  fome  others  almoft 
equally  interefting  which  relate  to  the  American  ge¬ 
nerals,  together  with  your  anecdotes  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  ftripped  of  the  idle  tales,  fcandalous  ftories, 
epigrams,  puns,  and  miftaken  notions,  would  form  a 
volume  of  valuable  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  the 
United  States.  No  doubt  the  friends  of  liberty  and 
humanity  will  join  me  in  encouraging  you  to  prefent 
them  with  fuch  a  work  :  Ex  fumo  dare  lucem — this 
is  now  incumbent  upon  you,  and  would  be  ufeful  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  honorable  to  yourfelf. 

PARIS,  July  \J},  iy 86. 

+  Yet  I  am  forry  to  remark,  even  in  this  pafTage,  fomething  fo 
died  and  formal,  that  it  muff  damp  the  enthufisfm  which  it  ought  t« 
infpire. 


:  x>--. 


A  D  juft  finiflied  this  letter,  when  a  friend 
handed  me  the  review  of  your  travels,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Mercure  of  the  firft  of  July. 

The  following  paffage  in  which  the  Ouakers  are 
mentioned,  ftruck  me  particularly  :  “  A  tonverfa- 
tion  with  one  Mr.  Benezet  leads  the  author  to  fpeak 
of  the  Quakers.  Some  think  he  has  not  done  them 
juftice.  We  alfo  doubt  whether  his  reproaches  may 
be  generally  deferved  by  them.  1  he  religious  princi-*. 
pies  of  thefe  people  do  not  infpire  them  with  bad  mo¬ 
rals,  befides  it  appears  improbable  that  theirs  ihould 
differ  from  thole  of  their  fellow-citizens,  &c.  See.” 

I  do  not  know  the  writer  of  this  article.  Whoe¬ 
ver  he  was,  it  is  aftonifhing  that  he  ihould  take  the 
liberty  to  fpeak  in  this  contemptuous  ityle  of  Mr. 
Benezet  and  the  Ouakers.  He  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  the  article  one  before  a  proper  name  is  never  fo 
applied  in  our  language  but  to  men  of  contemptible 
characters  :  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  exprefli- 
on  thofe  people ,  is  infulting,  and  blends  a  body  of  valua¬ 
ble  men  with  what  we  call  the  vulgar  :  If  he  was  not 
ignorant,  how  dared  this  journalift  to  make  ufe 
of  fuch  exprefiions,  to  deferibe  an  individual  and  a 
fociety  who  are  equally  refpectable  ?  Where  is  the 
man  in  all  Europe,  of  whatever  rank  or  birth,  who 
is  equal  to  Benezet  ?  who  is  not  obliged  to  refpect 
him  ?  How'  lono;  will  authors  fetter  themfelves  to  be 
ihackled  by  the  ‘prejudices  of  fociety  ?  Will  they  ne¬ 
ver  perceive  that  nature  has  created  all  men  equal — 
that  wifdom  and  virtue  are  the  only  real  criterion  of 
fuperiority  ?  Now  who  was  more  virtuous  than  Be¬ 
nezet  ?  who  more  ufeful  to  fociety,  to  mankind  ? 
What  author,  what  great  man,  w  ill  ever  be  follow¬ 
ed  to  his  grave  by  four  hundred  Negroes,  fn  ate  bed, 
by  his  own  afTiduity,  his  own  generofity,  from  igno¬ 
rance,  wretchednefs,  and  llavery  i  Who,  then,  has  a 
right  to  fpeak  haughtily  of  this  benefactor  of  men  ? 

With  refpect  to  the  Ouakers,  after  having  confi- 
dered  the  abitrad  here  given,  of  their  religious,  moral 


■ 


■ 
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sod  political  principles,  it  mud  excite  indignation,  to 
hear  them  delcribed  under  the  contemptuous  appel¬ 
lation  of  thofe  people.  Shall  nothing  be  honored  but 
titles,  rank,  or  fplendor  ?  and  will  authors  always 
confpire  with  the  favourers  of  ariftocracy,  to  place  the 
model!  and  limple  virtues  below  titles,  to  which  they 
are  infinitely  luperior  ?  On  looking  over  what  you 
fay  againll:  the  Quakers,  I  fee  with  concern  that  you 
have  not  only  ufed  a  like  expreffion  of  contempt 
vcurfelf  when  fpeaking  of  Benezet,  but  that  you 
have  even  affeded  to  thee  and  thou  him  in  conver¬ 
sation.  Permit  me  to  make  a  remark  upon  thisfubjed, 
which  efcaped  me  before  :  It  is  a  principle  of  the 
Quakers,  to  reject  thofe  ceremonious  exprelhons, 
which  have  been  invented  by  vanity  or  meannefs. 
They  cannot  fee  any  natural  difference  in  their  fellow- 
creatures,  Sufficient  to  authorize  a  diftindion  in  their 
addrefs  or  deportment  toward  each  other.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  faying  you  to  a  Tingle  perfon,  appears  to  them 
falfe  and  abfurd.  Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong, 
in  this  refped,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  plain  lan¬ 
guage  cannot  be  rude  in  them.  They  ufe  it  among 
themfeives,  whatever  relation  they  bear  to  each  other  : 
they  ufe  it  to  every  body.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that 
thofe  who  are  not  of  their  fed,  who  have  not  their 
principles,  or  way  of  thinking,  Should  fpeak  in  the 
fame  llyle  to  them.  It  would  not  only  be  very  im¬ 
polite  to  do  fo,  but  a  mifplaced  familiarity:  yet  plain 
language  is  not  a  mark  of  familiarity  in  the  Ouakers . 
Without  departing  from  their  thee  and  thou ,  they  are 
careful  to  acknowledge  the  refped  due  to  merit,  to 
age,  and  to  authority;  and  are  decently  referred  in 
their  addrefs  to  Grangers.  They  know  w’hat  good 
breeding  requires,  and  are  pleafed  with  refped- 
ful  treatment  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  world  : 
for  they  are  at  no  lofs  to  account  for  the  affieded 
plainnefs  of  thofe  whofe  manners  and  principles 
are  not  confiftent  with  fuch  behaviour.  It  mult 
appear  to  them  either  a  milplaced  familiarity 
or  the  miftake  of  ignorance,  which  being  unable  to 
comprehend  the  motive  of  their  cuftoms,  thinks  to 


flatter  them  by  a  conformity  to  one  of  the  leaf!  im¬ 
portance.  Or  indeed  (as  is  moft  commonly  the  cafe) 
ti  orn  that  contracted  (elf-love  which  is  mortified  by  fuch 
bluntnefs,  although  it  is  univerfal  and  without  refpectof 
perfons.  Ina  word,  they  are  fenfible  that  plainnefs  of 
fpeech  is  not  contemptuous  in  them,  but  that  it  isfo  in 
otherpeople,  unlefs  dictated  by  friendlhip  orconfangui- 
nity.  There  is  another  abfurdity,  hr,  in  this  review :  its 

author  doubts  the  juflice  of  your  charges  again!!  the 
Quakd  s,  becaufe,  lays  he,  their  religious  'principles  do 
not  infpire  them  with  bad  morals .  As  it  any  religious 
principles  infpired  bad  morals! — as  if  all  tne  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  left  mult  necellarily  be  honelt  men,  becaufe 
its  pi inciples  are  good  ! — as  if  there  had  never  been 
any  Protellant  or  Catholic  rogues,  becaufe  Protef- 
tant  or  Catholic  principles  do  not  inculcate  roguery  ! 
Contemptible  argument  !  weak  defence  !  only  cal¬ 
culated  to  confirm  the  public  in  the  idea  you  give 
of  the  Quakers,  which  it  is  evident  that  the  fawn¬ 
ing  or  cowardly  author  of  this  article  did  not  dare  to 
oppole. 

Such  criticifm  is  a  difgrace  to  the  man  \vrho  under¬ 
takes  to  give  the  public  the  true  character  of  a  book* 
He  ihould  be  perfedly  mailer  of  the  fubjedt  it  is 
written  upon.  And,  to  return  to  the  Quakers  :  if 
this  writer  muft  give  his  opinion  between  you,  he 
ihould  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Barclay’s  Aoo- 
logy,  and  every  other  publication  in  their  favour,  but 
especially  the  letters  of  M.  St.  John  de  Crevecmur  ; 
or  if  he  had  never  read  them,  he  might  have  confeilr 
cd  his  ignorance,  and  kept  his  judgment  to  himfelf. 

If  I  were  inclined  to  difeuis  molt  of  the  other  ar¬ 
ticles  in  this  review,  it  would  be  eafy  to  demonflrate 
that  almolt  all  of  them  are  (tamped  with  the  fame 
marks  of  frivolouinefs,  ignorance,  and  adulation. 

Every  thing  is  prailed  down  to  the  very  table  of 
contents,  perhaps,  becaufe  your  dinners  and  f uppers 
are  faithfully  regillered  there,  and  not  a  iingle  fail: 
is  criticifed,  not  a  fingle  idea*. 


I  ana  aftonifiiecl  that  he  (hould  fuffer  your  contemptuoui  exprcflior.s 
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We  muft  both  agree,  that  people  of  quality  and 
men  of  eftablifhed  reputation  have  a  fad  privilege 
in  Prance  ;  it  is  that  of  receiving  nothing  but  in- 
cenfe.  As  criticifm  is  never  wholly  free  with  refpeft 
to  them,  this  incenfe  is  never  pure;  and  the  difgrace 
oi"  their  works,  fo  pompoufly  announced,  fhews  them 
fooncr  or  later,  that  encomiums  obtained  from  mean- 
nefs,  by  prudential  confiderations,  will  not  entitle 
them  to  the  efteem  of  their  own  age,  much  lefs  to 
defcend  to  pofterity. 

I  muff  give  you  one  inffance,  fir,  of  the  pufillanimity 
of  writers  of  the  lower  clafs  towards  privileged 
authors  :  it  relates  to  yourfelf. 

I  was  lately  in  company,  when  the  converfation 
turning  upon  your  travels,  an  author  related,  that 
not  long  lince  he  could  not  help  conceiting  you 
frowned  upon  him,  at  table,  and  a  Iked  the  per- 
fon  who  fat  next  him,  w'hat  could  be  the  reafcn 
of  it,  who  anfwered,  M.  Le  Marquis  de  Cha¬ 
teaux  believes  you  to  be  the  author  of  the 
article  again!!  his  travels,  in  the  Correfpondence  Lit - 
ter  air  e  Secrette  :  he  has  been  told  that  you  write  for 
it.  For  Heaven  s  lake  undeceive  him  diredtly  ;  I  have 
no  hand  in  it  ;  I  did  not  write  that  article.  Why 
need  you  deny  it  fo  warmly  ?  replied  I  ;  the  work 
may  deleive  criticifm.  1  hat  may  be,  rejoins  my 
gentleman  ;  but  I  would  not  attack  M.  de  Chafiellux  ; 


fb  liberally,  and  often  tinjuftly  beftowed,  to  pafs  entirelv  unnoticed. 
For  mjtance,  I  meet  with  the  word  ‘  babbler,’  in  three  different  places 
and  it  is  milapplied  in  them  all.  A  brave  hatter  is  ffigmatifed  with  it' 
uho  had  torlaken  every  thing  to  defend  the  liberties  of  his  country 
and  after  travelling  four  hundred  miles  on  foot  to  join  the  American 
.orces,  had  diitinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  gallant  aftion.  He  relates  it  to 
you  very  mgenuoufly,  and  you  reward  his  civility  with  the  opprobrious 
epithets  of  baooler  and  braggart.  It  is  applied  in  another  place  to  a 
refpeftable  officer,  who  had  taken  care  of  a  poor  old  man  that  was  bit- 
ten  by  a  mad  d«g  and  whole  good  qualities  might  have  apologized  for 
the  failing  if  hp  had  been  guilty  of  it,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  cafe,  And  laffly,  you  apply  it  to  the  good  woman  who  fhehered 
the  unhappy  gn  1,  whole  ftory  ought  not  to  have  been  expofed  to  the  wov'd. 
although  this  babbler,  as  you  call  her,  had  prudence  enough  to  anfwer 
your  enquiries  by  replying  that  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate.  How 
many  more  fuch  remarks  might  I  have  made  !  But  they  were  neceffarilv 
iacrificed  to  the  important  truths  which  I  had  pledged  mvfclf  to  defend 


if 
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he  has  the  ear  of  M.  de  Montefquieu,  who  is  in  fa* 
vour  with  Monfieur  the  King’s  brother  :  it  would 
be  the  ruin  of  me  ;  I  have  a  wife  and  children  to 
.  provide  for.  Well,  fir,  replied  I,  I  am  a  father  and 
a  hufband  as  well  as  you,  but  I  will  criticife  thefe 
travels,  and  that  openly  :  for  I  have  too  good  an 
opinion  of  M.  le  Marquis  de  Chatellux  not  to  believe, 
that  if  I  fhould  be  perfecuted  for  it  (which  but  to 
fuppoie,  were  abfurd  and  injurious  to  the  perfons 
you  mention)  he  would  himfelf  be  the  firb  to  defend 
me.  Indeed  it  appears  to  me,  that  every  judicious 
man,  who  regards  his  own  intereb,  Ihould  be  of  the 
opinion  of  Lycurgus  upon  public  difcufhons.  This 
paffage  of  Plutarch  is  lo  bribing,  and  you  are  fo  great 
a  lover  of  antiquity,  that  I  am  tempted  to  tranfcribe 
it  entire. 

7  The  Spartan  legiflator,  carefully  brewed  the 
feeds  of  ambition  and  jealoufy  among  the  citizens 
■  ‘  of  his  commonwealth,  to  whom  the  adminibration 
u  °/  the  public  affairs  was  entrubed,  as  an  incen- 
(<  tive  to  virtue— choofing  that  fuch  men  fhould  al¬ 
ways  have  lomething  to  canvafs  and  controyert, 
“  among  themfelves  ;  being  convinced  that  the 
(i  hugglifh,  unmanly  courtefy,  with  which  men 
11  mutually  concede  to,  and  pardon  one  another,  is 
falfely  called  harmony  :  and  fome  think  that  Hor 
tc  mer  mub  have  been  of  this  opinion,  or  he  would 
■'  never  have  made  Agamemnon  pleafed  to  fee  Ulyf- 
“  h^s  and  Achilles  quarrelling,  if  he  had  not  thought 
<c  that  brife  and  emulation  among  the  principal  men, 
u  caufed  them  to  have  a  watchful  eye  upon  each 
“  other,  and  tended  to  the  public  advantage.”  &c.  &c, 
Plutarch’ s  Life  of  /lgefilaus, 

PARIS,  July  20,  1786. 
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